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ANTIDOTES : 


CULTIVATION of enjoyments in 

which there are no lips to read is an 

excellent habit for the deafened. If 
you can walk pleasurably alone, can take de- 
light in scratching skin and tearing clothes to 
climb a locust tree and look at a brown 
thrasher’s nest; if you can become so inter- 
ested in a pair of tumble-bugs rolling a ball 
across the road that you forget everything 
else for the time being; if you can ride and 
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& swim and read books and call the stars by 

: name, then you have many a surcease of the x 
3 : pangs of deafness; and an_ expedition into Dn 

a the country all by yourself, with nobody’s lips ar 

a to read, will send you back to lip-reading with Pt 

1 renewed vim. 

oO —Harriet U. Andrews. A 
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The object of the Association, as defined in its certificate of incorporation, is: To aid schools 
for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading. 


In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech and speech-reading to 
deaf children, the Association, through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, and its official organ, 
the Volta Review, encourages the conservation of hearing, the elimination of causes that lead to 
deafness, the study of the art of lip-reading by the hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 


The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who are interested in any of the 
objects the Association is striving to promote. Active membership dues are only $3 a year, with 
no entrance fee. Life membership fees are $50. Persons desiring to become members should send 
their remittance to Major Boyd Taylor, Treasurer, Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Volta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine, is sent to all members. without extra 
charge. 

Every member of the Association has the right to visit the Volta Bureau as often as desired. 
Ample opportunity to read or to study the many educational works in the reference library of the 
Volta Bureau is afforded all members free of charge. 


The Association also maintains a teachers’ agency for the benefit of school officials and parents 
desiring teachers and for teachers who desire to change positions or who wish private pupils. 
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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


October, perhaps more than any other month, 
calls us outdoors. Laura Davies Hott makes 
the call almost irrestible, in her “Indian Sum- 
mer” and in the setting of “Plantation Days.” 


Corner Cor- 
DoNALD JOHANSEN, holds out a 


A popular young Friendly 
respondent, 
valuable word of encouragement to the would- 


be student who is hesitating. 


Until Earnest Etmo CALKINS suggested it, 
us had doubtless never “wondered 
what the Ephesians and Galatians and Laodi- 
ceans said in their replies to St. Paul,” but it 
is fairly safe to say that much curiosity on 
the subject will date from October, 1925. 


most of 


Joun A. FEerRALL is certainly not an ahne- 
doniac, and we believe that the majority of 
his Votta Review friends would vote against 
nicknaming him “Elia.” 


Richmond, Va., is to have a new teacher of 
ip-reading in the person of Henrietta H. 
RUFFIN. 


Emily Post, Gelett Burgess and a host of 
others have attacked the subject of ELIzABetH 
ALDEN Byrp’s page this month, but none more 
pertinently. What shall be done about it? 


Pioneer oral teacher of the deaf, First Vice- 
President of the Association, friend of all 
whom deafness assailsk—Mary McCowen, who 


reports for us the recent conference in 
London. 
Fortunate the class with a teacher like 


who realizes the ab- 
and 


Lian L. CuHurcnu, 
sorbing interest of a  fire-extinguisher 
capitalizes it in a. science Jesson! 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


A TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER has been installed in the office of 
the Volta Bureau, through the courtesy of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company. It is demonstrating, in the very room where 
much of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s work for the deaf was done, 
a wonderful new way in which the seed he sowed for them has 
sprung up and is bearing fruit. 

Dr. Bell, as most of his admirers know, was interested in the 
deaf before he ever began work on the telephone, and it was through 
his efforts to improve the speech of his deaf pupils that he was led, 
by different steps, to the invention of the telephone. Sometimes 
those who could not use the telephone have felt that this particular 
work of the great inventor was to them a burden, not a blessing; 


but now, as Dr. Goldstein and Dr. Macfarlan pointed out at the 


otological congress in Washington last spring, “Bell’s chickens are 
coming home to roost.” 

Within the last few years the Bell Telephone Laboratories have 
spent large sums of money upon scientific experiments in the effort 
to carry on the work of Dr. Bell for the deaf. The audiometer, the 
most accurate device for measuring hearing ever invented, is one 
result. The marvelous auditorium phone used at the Federation 
conferences in Washington and Minneapolis is another. And a 
third is the telephone amplifier which is bringing clear, distinct 
hearing, over the telephone, to persons who had given up all hope of 
ever being able to use it again. 

The amplifier is being tested daily at the Volta Bureau. It does 
not, of course, transmit speech to those whose auditory nerves have 
been destroyed, or who have a serious “distortion” form of deafness. 
But for those cases which need only increased volume, it is an aid of 
inestimable value, both socially and in a business way. 


A PROGRAM MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, in the summer 
of 1926, is being planned. The following preliminary committee has 
been appointed by President Taylor, to arrange for the time, place and 
program committee for the Summer Meeting. A report from this 
preliminary committee is expected in November, and further infor- 
mation will be forthcoming soon after. 

The committee: Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Mr. John D. Wright, 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, Mr. F. W. 
Booth, and Sister Mary Anne Burke. 








DR. A. L. E. CROUTER was one of the greatest educators of the 
deaf of his time. An article by Dr. Harris Taylor about his life 
and educational activities, with tributes from some of those with 


whom he was professionally associated, is in preparation for the — 


December Volta Review. 
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PLANTATION DAYS WITHOUT THE HELP O 
SLAVES | 


LaurA Davies Hout 


ROOMY, white pillared, hospit- 
able looking house, modern and 
yet strangely suggestive of planta- 
tion days in the “Old South”; acres of 
trim, green parks where thoroughbred 
horses and fat jersey cows browse con- 
tentedly over the velvety sod or rest in 
the shade of the trees; fields of grow- 
ing corn and tobacco; orchards and 
gardens, silos and barns; winding drives 
through great stone gateways, under 
luxuriantly arching trees; peace, plenty, 
contentment, on every hand—this 1s 
“Mericourt” the country home of Hun- 
ter M. Meriwether. Modern it is in 
every respect, yet it has managed to re- 
tain that atmosphere of old plantation 
days to such an extent that you half 
expect to see a group of pickaninnies 
peeping around the corner of the big 
house, or romping on the lawn with the 
little white girls of the family, grand- 
daughters of Mr. Meriwether. 
Perhaps this atmosphere is not so 
strange after all, for the Meriwether 
family, many generations back, was one 
of large estates and had many slaves to 
work them. The family, originally of 
Virginia, was closely associated with the 
founders of the “Old Dominion” and 
directly descended from Lawrence Wash- 
ington of “Sulgrave Manor.” Dr. 
Charles Meriwether, the grandfather of 
the present Mr. Meriwether, founded 
the ancestral home at Meriville before 
Kentucky and Tennessee were divided. 
When the division came the estate was 
found to be on the line. Before the 
days of the Civil War it had descended 
to Dr. James Hunter Meriwether, the 
son of the founder. I shall let the 
subject of this sketch describe those 
thrilling days, just before and after his 
atrival on the scene, in words of his 
own. 


“For several years before the Civil 
War there was much disturbance and 
high feeling in the South over the 
slavery question. My father had nu- 
merous slaves who had grown up as 
members of his household. He was an 
ardent Southern man and was greatly 
humiliated because Kentucky refused to 
join the other Southern states. To keep 
his slaves together and in anticipation 
of the conflict which later developed, he 
bought a large tract of land on the 
Mississippi river in Arkansas and took 
his slaves down there to clear it up 
where he could give them homes and 
prevent their being scattered in case they 
were freed. I was born there in the 
swamps of Arkansas on the night of 
the battle of Manassas, July 21, 1861, 
and narrowly escaped the ignominious 
name of Manassas. My mother and 
sister saved me from this handicap. I 
was next to the youngest of. a family 
of eight so I had the very great benefit 
which comes from such youthful train- 
ing, and learned from the very begin- 
ning that ‘I was not the only pebble 
in the stream.’ 

“My brother James was an officer in 
the cavalry brigade of General Forrest. 
While he was at home on a furlough, 
dressed in full uniform, a Yankee gun- 
boat passed down the Mississippi river 
and with their spy glasses they located 
him in the back yard. I was playing 
in the front yard and soon after the 
boat passed, saw a squad of some fifty 
soldiers in blue coats come marching up. 
The Yankees meant death to all South- 
ern children, so I ran screaming to the 
house, yelling at the top of my voice, 
‘The Yankees are coming! run and 
hide, everybody.’ Brother Jim ran to 
the garden behind the house and climbed 
under the hollow of a big honeysuckle 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


HUNTER M. MERIWETHER 


Who, after spending half a century in constructive service to his community, says he is 
really just getting started on the most interesting work of his life. 











vine where he considered himself safe. 
But another squad of soldiers approach- 
ing from the rear saw him, shot through 
the honey suckle and brought him down 
with a ball through his body. He was 
carried into the house supposedly mor- 
tally wounded. By the pleading of my 
mother and sister, with considerable 
bribing, as well, he was left to die. 
They did not know the skill of my fath- 
er as a physician, and in a few months 
Jim returned to his regiment. 

“After the war, stripped of all our 
slaves and property except some worth- 
less land which none of us could cul- 
tivate, we moved to a poor old farm near 
where Birmingham, Alabama, now 
stands, which my mother owned. There 
I was turned out with my gun and 
faithful dogs to hunt rabbits, squirrels, 
wild turkeys, foxes and deer, and fur- 
nished practically all the meat for the 
family. Hunting, mountain climbing 
and farm work restored my frail phys- 
ique and I made enough by the sale of 
meat and furs to pay my expenses and 
buy a horse.” 

It was while he was hunting that the 
boy discovered what remarkably keen 
hearing he had. He could hear a wild 
turkey for two miles and could imitate 
them so perfectiy that they often came 
unsuspectingly within range of his gun. 
During the reconstruction days his edu- 
cation had received scant attention. Now, 
however, he was sent to Greene Springs 
(Alabama) Academy for boys. He was 
persuaded to go only on condition that 
he could take his beloved dogs with him. 

“In the meantime,” he continues, “my 
father, who was a fine chemist, was 
working on a plan to enrich the soil of 
the worn out farm at Birmingham. The 
land was covered with limestone rocks 
and yet he found it was sour, so he 
burned the first lime kiln that I ever 
saw and spread the lime on the clay 
fields. Then he sowed clover and his 
crop was the marvel of the country. He 
found something else lacking in the soil 
which he soon determined was phos- 
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phorus. A German chemist, named 
Liebig, about that time published a plan 
for making the phosphorus of bones 
soluble and available for plants, by 
treating the bones with weak sulphuric 
acid. The whole country around was 
covered with the bleached bones of cattle 
and horses which had starved to death 
during that horrible period succeeding 
the Civil War. I returned from Greene 
Springs Academy for vacation and was 
offered by my father one cent a pound 
for all the bones I could deliver. My 
hunting experience had taught me where 
to find them. I let sub-contracts to 
neighboring boys and in a surprisingly 
short time we had a pile of bones larger 
than the house, but the ‘old man’ was 
game. He had let a contract and said 
he would stand by it if we covered the 
whole place. He purchased a carload 
of sulphuric acid, and with the ground 
bones produced probably the first acid- 
phosphate ever made in America, at 
least it was the first ever seen in the 
South. When this was spread on the 
land where the clover crop was grown a 
marvellous change was shown in the 
soil fertility. Vineyard, orchard, gar- 
den and crops of all kinds grew with 
wonderful vigor. It was a lesson in 
soil building and fertilization that I 
never forgot. Soon after this my fath- 
er’s health failed and we had to break 
up this home.” 

They returned to the Meriville, Ken- 
tucky, home, where Hunter rode his 
pony three miles to school in winter and 
worked on the farm iti summer. He 
was doing a man’s work and receiving 
a man’s wages. It was no easy life. 
Planting, worming and suckering tobacco 
is a back breaking job, as he soon 
learned, yet it was his pride that it took 
the best negro man on the place to keep 
up with him. He became an expert with 
the hoe and today, he says, he “can find 
more artistic pleasure in that humble 
instrument than in the finest golf stick 
ever made.” 
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HAWKEYE IN THE 


As he worked he was building air 
castles for a higher education. Having 
made his decision to go to college, he 
calmly announced to the family in the 
fall of 1878 that he was going to Nash- 
ville to Vanderbilt University. He had 
not realized the limited extent of his 
preparation and learned on arrival that 
he would have to take a_ sub-college 
course before he could pass the entrance 


PARK, “MERICOURT” 


requirements. He was working his way 
and was greatly cheered when certain 
scholarships were offered for excellence 
in scholarship. They were worth $100 
in cash and all tuition fees. He took 
one of these for each of the last three 
years, graduating with highest honors 
and receiving an appointment as “Fel- 
low and Assistant” in mathematics. He 
decided on the Law as his profession 
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and continued his work as assistant in 
Mathematics during the three years of 
his law course. 


Vanderbilt was not at that time co- 
educational and the boys had little ac- 
cess to female society. There were two 
girls’ academies, Ward’s and Price’s, but 
the students ‘were strictly chaperoned 
and the boys had little chance to see 
them. Let Mr. Meriwether give us the 
picture. 


“The girls were closely guarded and 
when they went forth for their daily 
exercise they marched two and two 
with teachers at both ends of the column. 
In this way they got the names ‘Ward’s 
Ducks’ and ‘Price’s Pullets.” Many 
were the schemes we made to get into 
communication with these young ‘fowls’ 
for a little. innocent flirtation. One 
evening there was a meeting of the 
literary club at Dr. Young’s and it was 
reported that several of ‘Ward’s Ducks’ 
would be present by special permission. 
That assured a full attendance. I was 
to read an essay on Edgar Allen Poe 
and I made it a very romantic subject. 
One of the girls attracted me and we 
had quite a discussion on the subject of 
‘Love.’ Once or twice after that we met 
but had no intention of continuing our 


friendship. It was fate which attended 
to that.” 
After his graduation from Law 


School, Mr. Meriwether set out to find 
a location for the practice of his profes- 
sion. His mother prepared a big basket 
of fried chicken and other good things 
for him to eat and he boarded a west- 
bound train with the intention of stop- 
ping a few days with a friend in Louis- 
ville while he was looking around. That 
was when Fate stepped in and made ar- 
rangements for the girl, Lute Western, 
to take the same train on the same day 
for a visit with her aunt in Louisville. 
The young people shared the contents of 
the lunch basket, and the “picnic” was 
an unchaperoned affair. Again Fate 
kindly arranged that the aunt and the 
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friend, to whose respective homes they 
were hastening, should live on opposite 
sides of the same street. Who were 
they to fly in the face of such evident 
pre-destiny? There was an agreement 
to correspond when they parted and after 
two years of the devious ways in which 
true love delights in leading a man and 
a maid they were wedded. 


In the meantime the young lawyer 
had adopted Kansas City, Mo., as the 
scene of his conquests and here they set 
up their new home. Now it so hap- 
pened that Mrs. Meriwether’s father had 
owned a tract of land along the Mis- 
souri river just where the Kaw pours 
its volume of water into the bend, and 
she held the deed. But years of ero- 
sion since he bought it in 1854 had worn 
away the bank till there was only a 
margin left of Captain Western’s land 
along the water front called “West 
Bottoms.” The lawyer dreamed over 
the project of setting the rivers back 
to their original positions and reclaiming 
that land. Many interests were involved 
in so great an engineering scheme, even 
the state line itself, for the western line 
of Missouri was described as passing 
through the middle of the mouth of the 
Kaw. It meant moving both rivers back, 
changing important streets, sewers and 
affecting huge business enterprises all 
along the river. But if it could be done 
the land would be a very valuable addi- 
tion to the city. At last he determined to 
undertake it with all the power he 
possessed. Some of the business enter- 
prises along the waterfront had to be 
purchased outright, others won to co- 
operation, special legislation put through 
and many law suits fought out. In fact 
the engineering problem itself began to 
appear the least difficult part of the un- 
dertaking. When it was well under way 
one of the principal financial backers of 
the enterprise got discouraged and with- 
drew his support. It was a hard knock 
and caused a long delay, but it did not 
discourage the man with the dream. It 
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never entered his head to abandon the 
plan. He organized and controlled some 
vast enterprises, among them the Federal 
Investment Co., and the Edgewater Ter- 
minal Railroad Co., all working toward 
the completion of the project. He won 
out in the end but it took twenty-five 
years to do it. 

Progressive deafness had begun in 
the early years of the struggle. Every- 
thing. reputable and disreputable was 
tried to obtain relief but to no avail. He 
had met an antagonist more invincible 
than rivers, state lines or business cor- 
porations. “At last,” he says, “I heard 
of an eminent specialist in New York 
City. I determined to get his opinion 
and abide by it. After a careful exam- 
ination he pronounced the case incurable, 
so I resolved to make the best of the 
matter, discontinue treatment, and take 
up mining engineering and assaying in 
case the practice of law became too 
humiliating. It was a hard blow. Proud 
and independent, I was incompetent to 
conduct my business without constant 
help. No one except those who have 
gone through similar experiences can 
appreciate the feeling, the constant hu- 
miliation, the strain in attempting to 


hear and the failures that resulted from 
defeat 1 was powerless to overcome! 
No wonder so many are ready to give 
up and quit when shut in by the smoth- 
ering influence of deafness.” 

But he did not give up, however much 
he felt like it. He did spend the greater 
parts of several years roaming through 
the gold mining regions of the west, re- 
turning to Kansas City only when his 
business demanded it. He found much 
of interest in the great mountains and 
canyons. “Nature,” he says, “shows her 
handiwork in a way to take a man away 
from himself. The stillness of the 
great pine forests inspired me as | 
drifted on.” The new scenes, busy oc- 
cupation and the beauties and majesty 
of his surroundings all had their share 
in changing his brooding, self centered 
outlook, healing the wounds and restor- 
ing his health and courage. He came 
home with a renewed determination to 
go on with the business of his profes- 
sion. He fixed up a telephone set with 
dry cell batteries, a contrivance by which 
he could carry on a conversation in his 
office. All his business conferences were 
held over this until he heard of a new 
invention—an ear phone. He bought it. 















Something of this kind has helped him 
along pretty constantly ever since. 


The “West Bottoms” Reclamation pro- 
ject was finally finished and across it 
runs the magnificent Inter-City Viaduct 
which cost three million dollars. It is 
the home of great railway terminals and 
factories and is now known as “Woods- 
wether Addition,’ Before this was com- 
pleted he undertook another reclamation 
work in the “East Bottoms.” It is not 
so difficult an engineering feat but larger 
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in area. When finished it will add 1,000 
acres to the area of the city. 

Another important business enterprise, 
which he inaugurated in the active years 
of his law practice, was the Standard 
Investment Co., a corporation to attend 
to investment and banking matters for 
busy lawyers who cannot well handle 
them. He is still vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of this company and it is 
doing a flourishing business. 

He retired from active practice of the 
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law several years ago and took up a 
more leisurely life on his land in Ten- 
nessee. “Mericourt” is his _ beautiful 
country home and “Meriview” his large 
experimental farm. 


“T am really just getting started on the 
most interesting work of my life,” he 
tells us, “with an ambition to make 
farming in this country a pleasant and 
profitable work. A farm is really the 
best place for children and old people. 
There are many people who cannot af- 
ford to raise large families in the city. 
It is impossible to make a living for 
them, but in the country on a small piece 
of land they can always have plenty to 
eat and the clothes are a secondary con- 
sideration. Farming is the primary in- 
dustry and the most important of all in- 
dustries. What can be more important 
than to develop its scope and improve its 
conditions? That is to be my work 
from now on, and it is enough.” 


Mr. Meriwether is a firm believer in 
scientific farming and modern methods. 
He has not forgotten the lessons learned 
from his father’s experiments, but at the 
same time he is an equally firm believer 
in hard work, and this from a moral as 
well as a financial standpoint. 


About a year ago, Mr. Meriwether 
visited Mrs. Randall’s school of lip- 
reading in Kansas City and was so en- 
thused with courage and hope at the 
success of the pupils there that he took 
a course himself. Thus began his ac- 
quaintance with another interesting line 
of thought and activity. Through the 
school he found the Volta Bureau and 
its circle of friends. Now he feels him- 
self one in interest and sympathy with 
the rapidly growing Vo.LTaA REVIEW 
family, and says he is assured that he 
can use lip-reading through the remain- 
der of his life “with the greatest ad- 
vantage and _ satisfaction.” 

Surrounded by-his children and grand 
children, with a congenial work in con- 
genial surroundings and a worthy pur- 
pose before him for accomplishment, 


the future years hold so happy a pros- 
pect that the proprietor of “Mericourt” 
may well agree with the much quoted 
sentiment of Browning: 


“Grow old along with me 
The best is yet to be.” 





DEAFNENED MAN WINS PRIZE IN 
MOVIE CONTEST 


C. L. Westerman of Breckenridge, Colo, 
who lost a large percentage of his hearing 
‘way back in the Civil War, has been awarded 
a prize in the National Greater Movie Con- 
test. His essay on “What the Motion Pic- 
ture Means to Me” was selected from 200,000 
entries from all parts of the country and 
given third place. 
himself and wife to Miami, Florida, where 
the: couple will be royally entertained. 

Although Mr. Westerman says in his essay 
that he is “an old man, a very old man,” he 
goes on to tell how he has renewed his youth 
with the “Westerners,” has “laughed himself 
young with Harold Lloyd and other gay 
comedians,” and has even grown sentimental 
over pictures that vividly recall his happy 
courting days. It is the movies that have 
made him realize that his son fought in a 
bigger war than the one in which he lost 
his hearing, quite a realization (or con- 
cession) for a Civil War veteran! 

Perhaps the drama pictured on the silver 
screen is doubly appreciated by Mr. Wester- 
man because it stands out from the _back- 
ground of a life rich in stirring events and 
dramatic scenes, “the siege of Vicksburg; 
memories of Lee and Grant and Lincoln; war- 
torn Washington; Indian raids across western 
plains; covered wagons; the Colorado gold 
rush; the roaring camps, the early gaming 
halls; the days when law hung from a man’s 
hip and was enforced with the trigger 
finger.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Westerman were born 
in Illinois, but for many years they have 
lived in Colorado and are staunch in their 
championship of the western plains and 
mountains. 





A GOOD WAY TO LEARN 
LIP-READING 


Speaking French only as the language of 
study, 102 students, representing 55 different 
colleges and universities in 17 states, were 
enrolled in the Institute of French Education, 
held this summer at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Members of the French Institute signed 
a pledge that they would not speak any lan- 
guage but French while on the campus, 
even newspapers printed in English were 
barred during the period of the course. 


The reward is a trip for 
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“SHOULD I GO TO COLLEGE IN SPITE OF MY 
DEAFNESS?” 


DoNALD JOHANSEN 


HAVE just spent four years going 

through the academic mill, and that, 

with my almost total deafness, may 
give me some qualification to speak 
with authority. Of course, there have 
been many disappointments and dis- 
illusionments, but on the whole I’m sure 
I have no regrets to express. When 
Commencement was over, I breathed a 
sigh of reliefi—not that the “grind” 
was over, but that I could remain yet 
another year at Leland Stanford to pur- 
sue graduate studies and annex the mas- 
ter’s degree. Academic life has for me a 
peculiar fascination; I am loth to re- 
linquish it for the cold realities of the 
outside world. 

From my own experiences and those 
of others, I believe that college is not 
an impossibility for the deafened yoyng 
man, provided he possesses three char- 
acteristics, to wit, the ability to look 
out for himself among strangers, to 
stick absolutely to what he sets out to 
accomplish, and lastly, to know himself 
and what he wishes to do. The last 
quality appears the most important to 
me because, lacking it, a college ‘student 
will merely flounder about aimlessly, 
achieving nothing. All the deafened 
university students whom I have known 
to complete their respective curricula 
successfully possessed all these traits 
in abundance. They knew exactly what 
they wanted, and stuck to their purposes 
with dogged determination, persistently 
Overcoming all obstacles. Small inci- 
dents, ordinarily rather disheartening, 
served only to give them experience 
with which to meet larger problems. 
And they invariably perceived a way 
out of the difficulty and proved their 
worth as members of the college com- 
munity. In many cases they even 
showed that it was easier for a deat- 


ened person to undertake certain courses 
than it was for one not handicapped. 

One need have no fear that, simply 
because he may not happen to be “in- 
tellectually brilliant,” attending an in- 
stitution of higher learning is out of 
the question; the majority of college 
students are simply people of normal 
intelligence possessed of more than 
average ambition to make the most of 
themselves. If it is to be believed that 
“the deaf are twice as smart as the 
hearing,” then this is an immense ad- 
vantage, for it requires merely the 
exercise of one’s common sense and 
wits to cope with any situation which 
may arise. Noises do not distract us 
from concentrating on our studies, and 
our greater powers of observation en- 
able us to learn more in a visual way 
than we otherwise could. Keen ob- 
servations and the power of making 
deductions therefrom go very far in 
making our path easier. If one is 
not too fond of a good time and idle 
gossip, he can find many spare moments 
for exploratory tours among the books 
in the library. And this is, I believe, 
one of the best and least painful ways 
of adding to one’s store of knowledge. 
The qualities with which many students, 
not intellectual prodigies, capture their 
degrees are ambition, the never-say-die 
spirit, and an abundance of natural 
resourcefulness. If you possess these, 
then go to college! 

Naturally, the greatest obstacle at 
the beginning is in obtaining admission 
to the desired college or university. It 
is often the selection of the college that 
makes or breaks a college career. One 
wishing to fit himself to become a 
chemical engineer will naturally avoid 
making the sad mistake of going to a 
“backwater college” which places undue 
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emphasis on Greek, Latin and New 
Testament literature, selecting instead 
one of the larger universities with a 
strong ‘and reputable department of 
chemistry. The general information 
catalogues, announcements of courses, 
departmental requirements, etc., of a 
number of institutions should be care- 
fully examined and compared. There 
are a thousand colleges and universities, 
hence there is no excuse for choosing 
blindly. 

When applying for admission, inform 
the authorities in just so many words 
of your deafness, but be careful to 
qualify this confession with good rea- 
sons why they might do well to over- 
look this handicap. This is exactly 
what I did, and I was later told that it 
was the best thing I could have done. 
If you are an excellent lip-reader, fur- 
nish proof of it from your instructor. 
Submit recommendations from people 
who can testify to your ability to get 
along on your own initiative. After 
these things have been attended to, it 
is only a matter of meeting the entrance 
scholarship requirements. 


When I first arrived at college, the 
problem of how I was to “get” the 
lectures stumped me completely, but I 
didn’t worry about it, and registered 
for all the required lecture courses. At 
the very first lecture I discovered a 
first-class, fool-proof life-saver in the 
form of the syllabus, and my worst 
troubles were over. Unblushingly I 
confess that as a lip-reader I am fam- 
ous among my associates as an almost 
total loss! The great majority of the 
courses in the university, I soon found, 
were conducted with the assistance of 
one of these God-sends. Syllabi differ 
considerably, ranging all the way from 
the barest outline of the subject-matter 
of the lecture to a detailed laboratory 
manual. They invariably contain ref- 
erences to texts and mention the collat- 
eral reading required. Therefore, if one 
finds it impossible to lip-read the in- 





structor sufficiently well, and this often 


proves the case, all he needs do is to — 


become familiar with the syllabus and 
the text, if there happens to be one, 
read all the required and suggested 
reading for which he can find the time 


and inclination, and he will find he is_ 


adequately prepared for examinations, 
Lecture courses, therefore, should occa- 
sion no cause for disquietude, unless 
the professor still lives in that age 
in which the syllabus was unknown. 


Laboratory courses are particularly 
easy for the deafened student; there is 
customarily a manual, fully describing 
the experiments to be performed, and 
one can easily supplement information 
gained from direct observation by con- 
sulting texts upon the subject. Courses 
in chemistry appear unusually attrac- 
tive; one of the most brilliant deafened 
students I have known, son of a member 
of the Coolidge Cabinet, majored in this 
subject and won on graduation one of 
the highest honors in the university. 

Recitation courses, needless to say, 
are our greatest bete noire. When- 
ever one was forced upon me, I made 
it a point to visit the professor and 
explain matters to him; almost without 
exception each individual approached 
was quite cordial and either excused 
me from actual recitation without loss 
of credit or arranged for extra work 
in substitution. I have elected any 
courses I took a fancy to, selecting 
on an ‘average sixteen each year; only 
once was I refused admission to a class. 


After the student has completed the 
first two years, he finds himself with 
more academic freedom, knows his 
major professors in a fairly intimate 
way, knows what to expect from them 
and, all in all, is far more at ease and 
surer of himself. It is now straight 
sailing toward the bachelor’s degree, 
provided, of course, one’s scholarship 
is always up to the required average. 

Having. always associated with the 
hearing, I found it easy to become ac- 
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quainted with the other students. In 
my Freshman days, I was excused from 
many of the atrocities perpetrated by 
the Sophomores, having among them a 
friend who, unknown to me, exerted his 
influence on my behalf. They, however, 
forced me to accompany some of my 
unfortunate classmates on a post-mid- 
night punitive expedition on one occa- 
sion. Though I could hardly sit down 
for two days afterwards, I had the 
sense to realize that it was merely a 
part of my college education, and took 
it good-naturedly. If one takes inci- 
dents like this in the proper spirit, he 
cannot help but make friends among 
the upper classmen. At college a deaf- 
ened person is too apt to withdraw 
to himself; he should strive to over- 
come this disposition and take an active 
part in extra-curricular activities, such 
as sports and organized athletics. If 
they notice that you “have the stuff’ in 
you,” coaches will promptly forget your 
deafness and help you all they can. 
The men in my dormitory were ever 
willing to make my telephone calls 
(mostly, I suspected at times, out of 
pure curiosity to find out why I should 
have occasion to make a call!), and 
never disclosed whether they considered 
me a nuisance when I asked questions. 
If possible, try to room with a congen- 
ial fellow or two; it will be so much 
the better in emergencies. Not only 
that, but it will give one a feeling of 
staunch comradeship and a sense of 
security, making for peace of mind. 


If one is handicapped somewhat 
financially, he will soon become re- 
sourceful in keeping himself supplied 
with pocket money. Most colleges 
now have an Appointment Secretary, 
whose work is not making appoint- 
ments but finding jobs for students 
and vice versa. It therefore behooves 
one to make the personal acquaintance 
of the secretary. There are a number 
of positions open to the deafened; two 
of the most remunerative are typing, 
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and editing papers and reports for 
other people. By combining the two, 
I have found all I could do in my 
spare time. When one is well advanced 
in a subject he may frequently make 
good money correcting examination 
papers for overbusy professors. 

Nowadays one goes to college to get 
something more than a mere cut-and- 
dried, according-to-pattern education; 
he goes to accelerate his own final evo- 
lution as a vital cog in the machinery 
of life. He will-absorb the influence 
exerted by instructors, his friends and 
classmates, and his entire college environ- 
ment. All in all, he will find that he is 
far better able to solve for himself the 
bread-and-butter problem and to enjoy to 
better advantage the rewards of the suc- 
cessful in the eternal struggle for exis- 
tence. 

One should not expect anything revo- 
lutionary to occur if he attends college. 
Even doctors of philosophy have been 
known to lament the fact that they 
“don’t know anything.” That is just 
another way of saying that it is impos- 
sible to know all about everything. 
One goes to college to begin his pre- 
liminary education for a ‘broader and 
more useful life; and this education 
stops, not at the end of four years, 
but at death. 

I have been to college and discov- 
ered it to be a gloriously thrilling ex- 
perience—to all deafened students con- 
templating entering college I would 
extend a word of encouragement to 
go ahead in the firm resolve to over- 
come all obstacles and make a success. 





WHITAKER SCHOOL MOVES 
The Whitaker School of Speech-Reading, 
Denver, formerly located at 1509 Vine St., 
is to have an attractive new location in the 
new Capitol Hill Bank Building on Colfax 
Avenue. 





LIP-READING IN MANCHESTER 


A class for hard of hearing children has 
been opened in connection with the public 
schools of Manchester, New Hampshire. Miss 
Edna L. Pelton is the teacher. 














NDER the cloak of anonymity I 

hope to cover the naked truth so 

that it will not be shocking. This 
is the story of a smile and deafness and 
pinfeathers. The smile was cultivated, 
the deafness was acquired and the pin- 
feathers grew, fertilized by the deaf- 
ness. They grew upon an ugly duckling. 
I was the ugly duckling. 

My mother always insisted that I 
never was an ugly duckling. Once I 
longed to believe her, but having feath- 
ered I no longer care. I know well 
enough that her motherhood deceived 
her, for there were always truthful 
mirrors all over our house. Besides, 
there was a _ cabinet-size photograph 
taken when I[ was eight years old. 
Mother said the picture did not look 
like me. Surely there was nothing home- 
lier to show on the plate. Mother said 
the picture was not good. True, but 
the camera was not to blame for that. 


At any rate I remember this picture 
well. It infested the house for years. 
Only when the house was burned to the 
ground did this horrible omen of truth 
take its beak from out my heart and 
its form from out our plush album. 
Truly, it’s an ill flame that burns no- 
body good, although subsequent inner 
fires were necessary to destroy the in- 
delible memories of that picture. 


Nature is prodigal; she is even venge- 
ful. All that she withheld from my 
make-up she added to my sister who 
was born two years later. Sister had 
curls, I had only hair. She had lus- 
trous blue eyes, mine were yellow as 
those of a cat and meek as a sheep’s. 
She had a fair skin, while mine had 
probably been intended for a Chinese 
baby. Her mouth was small and neat; 
mine was large in the beginning and 
soon drooped with self-pity. But she 
had freckles, and how I used to dote on 
those freckles! 


Adults around a sensitive child are 
the worst barbarians known to civilized 
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life. Callers often tortured my youth- 


ful soul in extremely audible whispers. ~ 


I hear them yet. I can laugh now but 
I couldn’t then. “Mrs. King, did you 
ever try lemon juice and magnesia to 
whiten Elizabeth’s skin? * * * How do 
you curl Margaret’s hair so smoothly? 
* * * JTsn’t it strange how little re- 
semblance there is between your girls? 
* * * They say a child’s nose may be 
remodeled by daily rubbing e 

I always crept away when mother 
mentioned how very bright I was. I 
wasn’t interested in brightness. It didn’t 
show from the outside and always had 
to be proclaimed. Why on earth didn't 
they suggest a remedy for Margaret's 
freckles? I longed to blurt out the 
question right before mother and every- 
body, but usually I went away and 
took it out on Margaret. Of course, 
this venting of spite only soured my fea- 
tures and accentuated my drooping 
mouth, but I had not the experience to 
know it then. 

Once when I was about ten years old 
I returned from the dreadful orgies of 
a last day at school. Mother had been 
at the school house. Entering, I heard 
her talking to father. “I just wish you 
could have seen Margaret at school to- 
day. She was simply too cute! The 
teacher called her to recite and you 
should have seen her little dress-tail 
flip, flip, flip as she went forward. It 
was so cunning. I think the teacher 
noticed her, too, for she didn’t call any- 
one else to the floor until Margaret got 
clear to her seat. Everyone was watch- 
ing her and smiling.” 

Father laughed heartily. He enjoyed 
having a partnership in Margaret. I 
wish to this day that he could have left 
me out of it. I was dressed all in 
scarlet. Mother found it the only way 
to make me attractive! 

“Hello, Duck,” said father. (I was 
always suspicious of that nickname.) 
“So you are all bloomed out like a red- 
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THE UGLY 
bird? Powder on your nose, too. Pow- 
der won't change its shape. I hate pow- 


der on children. How’d you come out 
in your last day at school?” 

“T passed!” I almost screamed. “I 
passed and Margaret didn’t!” I stormed 
out of the room. 

Certainly I should have been recalled 
and reproved. My misery was great 
enough, though, because of the horrible 
picture in my mind of poor self-con- 
scious Lizzie, three feet high, so it 
seemed, trying to recite Eugene Field’s 
Bow-leg Boy. It’s terrible to remem- 
ber to this day. I can hear myself stam- 
mering : 

“What a cute little boy 

What a funny little boy 

What a dear little bow-leg boy. 

Observing a strict geometrical law 

They cut out—they cut—they cut out—” 

I was compelled to take my. seat in 
confusion because I simply could, not 
cut out his panties with a circular saw 
in full view of all the multitude. Of 
course, mother did not know this, she 
having been in Margaret’s room watch- 
ing her skirt-tail flip. I have never 
mentioned it before in all my life. I 
trust none of those present will read 
this article. 


At the first opportunity I took it out 
on Margaret, again. Poor girl! She 
was no more to blame for her beauty 
than I was for my plainness. She was 
not even to blame for her vanity, nor I 
for my self-consciousness. Both were 
due to outside influences, and the more 
I persecuted her the more I smudged 
my own self respect. Self respect—the 
thing I stood most in need of, since it 
was the only cure for my_ self-con- 
sciousness. 

I became known to all my acquain- 
tances as a queer, homely child. I could 
hardly appear in mother’s parlor at all. 
Some calamity always overtook me and 
goaded me to a fresh attack on Mar- 
garet. Her only vulnerable spot was her 
school report. Her grades were always 
poor while mine were good. She failed 
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often; I sometimes jumped a grade. 
This I impressed upon her frequently, 
depreciating the looks. I have since 
learned that she grew as distrustful of 
her mind as I was of my appearance. 
All the time my facial expression more 
and more reflected my spite. 


Then came a tiny change brought 
about by the slightest remark. It was a 
member ‘of the hated male sex who 
planted the first little pinfeather in this 
ugly duckling. Even at adolescence I 
was minus hearing in one ear, but bliss- 
fully unconscious of the fact. This was 
after the stirring of adolescence. In 
fact I think adolescence must have been 
doing a clog dance. Anyway mother 
had been unable to manage me _ for 
some time before, owing to my resent: 
ment at ‘nature and her instruments, my 
parents. " 

That tiny little pin feather was a 
trade-last. Every girl knows what a 
trade-last is, but for fear the other sex 
might be puzzled I will say it is a 
compliment used among maidens as legal 
exchange. So when a school mate ex- 
claimed, “Trade-last!” to me I began to 
inquire about her that I might find a 
little food for her vanity and exchange 
it for a little for my own. When I 
finally went to tell her that she was the 
best singer in the eighth grade B, I fully 
expected to hear that I was the brightest 
pupil in the eighth grade A. 

But no, a boy, three years my senior 
at that, had said that I was pretty. Oh, 
my! Just think of it! I don’t think 
I had ever heard the like before. It had 
come by word of mouth, mouths, to be 
exact, three or four of them. 


The boy? Oh, the boy doesn’t matter. 
If I could see him now I should grasp 
his big, hairy hand (I know it must be 
big and hairy) and never remember once 
that he used to be freckle-faced, red- 
headed and pug-nosed. At that time I 
couldn’t overlook these things, so I 
tossed my head and sniffed at the com- 
pliment because of the source. No 
doubt a mud turtle admires a frog. 
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Just the same, the effect was perma- 
nent. Vanity has a real mission in life. 
I began at once to wear out the ingrain 
carpet in front of my dresser. I got 
my hair in some sort of pompadour by 
considerable “ratting.” I borrowed a 
curling iron and burnt my _ forehead. 
Father scolded a little about spoiling 
my one redeeming feature. Mother told 
him she thought I would have to have a 
pompadour and a few other things for 
my trip over fool’s hill. I massaged my 
nose downward vigorously and_faith- 
fully and heightened its color. I 
pressed inward on a tusk-like eye tooth. 
I wouldn’t have asked mother to have 
it pulled even if I had known it wouldn’t 
hurt. 

All this had little effect except upon 
my imagination. Something began to 
flower there which proves that beauty 
really is more than skin’ deep. You 
might as well say a painting was only 
canvas deep. It, too, is the effect of 
some one’s imagination. Certainly, all 
sensitiveness is imagination. 

I was a sensitive hearing child, prob- 
ably over-conscious of my ugliness, but 
it has been a matter of pride with me 
that, when severe deafness overtook me, 
instead of allowing it to increase my 
sensitiveness, I was able to delete every 
bit of it from the pages of my life. So 
when hopes of improved appearance 
came to me I hid them deeply. But 
these slight promises straightened my 
shoulders, elevated my head and im- 
proved my carriage. Although never 
satisfied with my clothes, my hopes made 
me a shade more critical. Mother’s life 
was a burden because of my decision 
that a great deal of beauty could be 
purchased at the dry-goods store by the 
yard. 

A society cousin decided that an early 
introduction was desirable for me, prob- 
ably to give me plenty of time to reach 
that climax of a social career, a high and 
mighty marriage. Scarcely had my high 
school course been completed when I 
was taken in tow and over-awed with 


the opulence of her friends. Afterwards © 


she took me for granted instead of to 
a finishing school or something. It was 
worse than mother’s parlor because there 
were more “breaks” possible and not 


one of them bore identifying labels, 
Poor little self-conscious Elizabeth was ~ 


about as much of a success as a tabby 
cat in a cage of performing lions, and 
far less comfortable. 


That season decided me to let them 
ask why I was not there rather than why 
I was. Thus the pin feathers that 
adorned the ugly duckling were badly 
singed, but one more had grown, and 
that was style. Every one admitted that 
I wore my clothes well, which was some- 
thing. 

Then my parents moved to a small 
town. I was outraged by narrow, 
muddy streets and absence of amuse- 
ments. But here my ability to display 
styles overshadowed my homeliness. Be- 
cause of one season’s social experience 
I became a personage in the village, with 
just a tiny bit more confidence in 
Lizzie. 

(Came the one man. What he fan- 
cied, I’m sure I don’t know. He may 
have seen my back first, and dazzled 
by draperies formed an ideal: that he 
has since admired. I would rather 
think that his admiration was a prophecy. 
Opposites attract; he was never difficult 
to look upon. His choice of me gave 
me fresh confidence. Knowing _inti- 
mately that he wasn’t after money, I 
was compelled to find something in 
myself to attract him, else I could not 
consider him sincere. 


Then came that bitter, prostrating, 
straining, developing affliction of deaf- 
ness. It seemed to me, at first, that 
that was the end; that nothing, what- 
ever, was left to me; that all was over 
but the shouting. I found very soon 
that there wasn’t even going to be any 
shouting, owing to the totality of my 
deafness. 

I remember very early in my troubles 
that I was invited to some small social 
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affair. “I won’t go!” I said. “Oh yes, 
I would,” said a very dear and ex- 
tremely sane friend who, herself, was 
trying to “kid” tuberculosis into sparing 
her life. 

“You would!” I exclaimed. “What 
would you do after you got there. Sit 
and tweedle your thumbs?” 

“No, I’d laugh.” I recalled an oc- 
casion when she had really made a joke 
of a hemorrhage. 

I went home pondering. As a result, 
I went to that party and I laughed. It 
may have been a bit silly, at first, laugh- 
ing in the wrong place and laughing in 
the right place, but soon I learned to 
laugh in the right place only, and a 
smile developed. I am identified by that 
smile now. It has been of infinite aid 
in ridding me of pity. Why do we all 
hate pity? Because it is akin to patron- 
age and you can patronize only one you 
think inferior. 

There are some people who think I 
don’t appreciate the willingness of -others 
to put themselves out for me. I, who 
nourished that smile from a weak little 
sickly smirk into an implement of 
achievement, that will get me almost 
anything from an invitation to help my 
neighbor make the baby a cloak (gratis) 
to a loan of real money! 

What became of the ugly duckling? 
Well, I forgot her, and away passed 
most of my self-consciousness. When 
next I remembered her there was a regu- 
lar duck with a fine coat of feathers. 

My determination was not to be 
downed by a little thing like total deaf- 
ness and in trying to dispose of my 
trouble I left no room for ugly thoughts 
or even thoughts of ugliness. I was 
bound to fill the void in my life with 
something pleasant. I did not realize 
that all these good and pleasant thoughts 
with which I dispelled gloom would have 
an effect upon my appearance. 

Effects need not be premeditated to be 
effective. Now I recall that sometimes 
when I stood doing my hair, a beautiful 
borrowed thought running in my mind, 
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the reflection in the mirror was not at 
all trying. I had no time to think of 
that then. I was fortunate if I didn’t 
leave a part of my hair lying on the 
dresser, so busy was I stroking my mind 
to press out gloom. 

I became quite learned, recognizing 
good poetry even when written in prose. 
Out of it all came what Jack London 
would call a philosophy of life and a 
decalogue, although nothing was further 
from my realization at that time. Most 
of the commandments in this decalogue 
can be found in Plato, Solomon, Mark 
Twain or Buster Brown. But the first 
and most prominent one was “Learn to 
laugh”; thus to cast out ugly and dis- 
agreeable thoughts and fill the vacuum 
with something that gave pleasure. 

I developed a healthy curiosity and 
loved to ferret almost any subject out 
of literature. This brought about the 
birth of another commandment. So my 
philosophy grew and became beauty 
recipes without my knowledge. Without 
intention, but because I was happier so, 
I had hitched something to a star. It 
may have been a tea-wagon, I don’t 
know. I was a loyal housekeeper all 
this time. 

I began to hear from various sources 
that I was a good-looking woman. Many 
of these reports came from the one man. 
I was a bit suspicious of his judgment; 
and as to the repetition of what others 
had said to him—I had caught him in 
white lies before. 

’Tis a pity that I cannot write this 
chronicle without admitting that after a 
time I began to believe these tales. 
People pass along compliments on every 
hand, and unless you make some effort 
to prove them liars, why, you are vain 
as a peacock. It’s a strange world. 

When I had about decided that some 
of these folk were sincere I went back 
to ascertain how it had all come about. 
It was then that I discovered the dec- 
alogue. I had been obeying  self- 
imposed commandments in my efforts 
to banish sorrow and unhappiness. Noth- 
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ing about me had been changed but my 
thoughts ; no other remedy except talcum 
powder having been applied. Thoughts, 
then, must be creators. 

I had at no time attempted to think 
myself beautiful. This would have been 
mere deceit. J thought beauty because 
I loved it and needed to think something 
pleasant. 

It was clear that something desirable 
had come to me that I had never ex- 
pected to have, and that changed think- 
ing had brought it. Most of the trans- 
forming thoughts were borrowed and I 
have never paid interest, yet I felt like 
a creator. 


I still have the yellow-green eyes and 
my skin has more the bloom of a pear 
than a peach. My mouth is still large 
but it no longer droops, having followed 
the lead of my nose to the sky. But 
I am sure that I have something more 
than all these; something that magically 
veils ugly features; something _ that 
reaches out and touches others and calls 
a second glance from strangers. Some 
call it personality; but I think it is the 
real beauty of the thoughts entertained 
by me so long, that shines through and 
overshadows all handicaps, even deaf- 
ness. Vanitas vanitatum? No, for I 
am no longer an ugly duckling. 





THE LIVES OF THE DEAFENED 


EARNEST EuMo CALKINS 


VIDENTLY the deafened can write 

and paint without let or hindrance— 

from their deafness at least—but 
one would think music and acting were 
impossible pursuits. And yet we have 
a famous instance of a deaf musician, 
and I know of at least one ‘deaf actor 
who triumphed over his infirmity. 

The tragedy of Beethoven is perhaps 
the best known of all the stories of 
deaf genius, as is Milton’s blindness. 
The facts may be briefly stated. He 
began to grow deaf in 1796, at the 
height of his career, and by 1806 it had 
become serious. He failed miserably 
in attempting to conduct one of his own 
compositions,.and when he played the 
piano his, hearers wept because the poor 
fellow did not know that in the softer 
passages his fingers made no sound. 
But he wrote some of his greatest works 
after this time, and at least an inkling 
of his indomitable spirit may be ob- 
tained from passages in his letters to 
Wegeler. “I will as far as possible defy 
my fate, though there must be moments 
when I shall be the most miserable of 
God’s creatures.” And again, “I will 
grapple with my fate; it shall never drag 





me down.” 
I have read only the admirable life 


HE BEGAN TO GROW DEAF AT THE HEIGHT 
OF HIS CAREER 
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given in Grove’s dictionary, but a hasty 
inspection of Thayer’s splendid book 
does not add to our knowledge of Bee- 
thoven as a deaf man. The literary re- 
mains of Beethoven are abundant. There 
are at least four sets of his letters. 
It might be profitable to review them 
from the deaf angle and learn all that 
deafness meant to Beethoven. Reading 
volumes of letters, by the way, is a 
strain upon one’s sense of what the movie 
title writers call “the continuity.” One 
misses the answers. Haven’t you often 
wondered what the Ephesians and Gala- 
tians and Laodiceans said in their re- 
plies to. St. Paul? 


The actor is nearer our own titme—. 


almost contempo- 
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Prince Albert coats that were a sort of 
professional uniform—law, medicine and 
divinity—are barred to the deaf. Each 
must be practiced with some form of 
the confessional—listening to others at 
times when utterance is difficult. The 
author of “The Adventures of a Guinea” 
and the editor of the new Variorum 
Shakespeare both prepared for the bar 
and both abandoned the law for litera- 
ture because of deafness. A deaf sur- 
geon might be successful, but not a deaf 
physician. Much of the modern pastor’s 
work is done in his study, which is the 
Protestant substitute for the confes- 
sional. A deaf educator is a contradic- 
tion of terms, because “educate” means to 

draw out. There 





rarv. When Joseph 
Holland was at the 
top of his career 
his hearing failed. 
For some years he 
continued to act in 
the plays with 
which he was thor- 





Beethoven failed miserably in at- 
tempting to conduct one of his own 
compositions, and when he played 
the piano his hearers wept because 
the poor fellow did not know that 
in the softer passages his fingers 
made no _ sound. 


is, however, one 
other profession in 
which deafness 
need be but a slight 
handicap. That is 
engineering, with 
which may be 


But he wrote grouped architec- 








oughly familiar, some of his greatest works after ture and landscape 
though he could this time, and at least an inkling of work. 

no longer hear his his indomitable spirit may be ob- I have a friend, 
fellow actors’ tained from this passage in one of a young man, too 
voices. His device his letters: “I will grapple with deaf to hear ordi- 
was a simple one. my fate; it shall never drag me nary conversation, 
When the action down.” who has been in 
permitted him to charge of impor- 
face the speaker, tant construction 
his eyes told him when it was his turn work in England for two years. He was 


to speak. When his back was turned he 
counted at measured pace, after having 
patiently worked out the number of 
beats each speech of the others would 
occupy. It seems incredible, doesn’t it, 
and yet it is safe to say no one in the 
theatre realized as long as he felt it 
safe to continue the old parts. He could 
not use this makeshift in the creation of 
new roles. It was simply a brave effort 
to carry on, and not a solution. Acting, 
of all arts, is certainly closed to the deaf. 

Those vocations once called the Three 
Black Graces—because of the inevitable 


sent there by the American firm for 
which he works. And T. Kennard 
Thomson is quite widely known for two 
daring engineering projects that appeal 
to the imagination and have awakened 
much discussion. One is a plan for 
using the power of Niagara to generate 
current without disfiguring the falls, by 
carrying the water to some distance from 
the falls, and there erecting the gener- 
ators. The other is a project for add- 
ing six square miles of inestimable 
value to the area of Manhattan Island 
by filling in the shallows between the 
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Battery and Governor’s Island. 
The necessary contacts. with others, 


either clients or subordinates, are not so 
important to the engineer’s success as 
his ability to master the problems of his 
work, which are solved alone and involve 
only his own ability, training, experience. 
And if he is sufficiently good in his 
work, his world will adapt itself to his 
lessened hearing. This is true of all 
work performed 
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ful beyond the average, deserve mention 
in such a paper as this, 

The Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
is the big brother of a family of great 
hotels whose destinies are controlled by 
a man who is hard of hearing. He has 
managed to give to the large American 
hotel something of the home-like human 
character of the old English inn, and to 
reflect that character in his advertising. 
The pages in the 
magazines which 





by the deafened. 
In proportion as 
they are experts, 
authorities in their 
lines, the people 
who deal with 
them will make 
concessions in the 
less important 
matter of commu- 
nication. But of 
course the best 
will in the world 
could not make a 
successful tele - 
phone operator, 
stenographer, or- 
chestra conductor 
or interpreter of 
a deafened per- 
son, because in 
these  employ- 
ments, hearing is 
a part of the pro- 
fessional work it- 








celebrate these 
hotels elaborate 
Dr. Johnson’s fa- 
mous_ sentence, 
“There is nothing 
which has yet 
been contrived by 
man by which so 
much happiness is 
produced as by a 
good tavern or 
inn.” I am sure 
Mr. E. M. Stat- 
ler will not mind 
my telling the 
world his hearing 
is impaired if I 
also add that his 
ability as a hotel 
keeper is not. 

I should like to 
bring the late 
King Edward 
VII in here some- 








self. One might 
deduce a theorem 
to be applied gen- 
erally, that in all 
fields of endeavor where hearing is 
merely a convenience and not essential 
to the performance of the work, the 
deafened have an opportunity; but, to 
add a corollary, the -public’s concession 
to the difficulty of hearing depends on 
the deaf person’s proficiency in his pro- 
fession or trade. 

-A handful of trades—jobs—profes- 
sions—ranging from inn-keeping to rul- 
ing the British Empire, in each of 
which deafened men have been success- 


KING EDWARD VII, 


OF ENGLAND, WHOSE 
DEAFNESS ILLUSTRATED THE FACT THAT 
NOT EVEN ROYALTY IS EXEMPT ~ 


where. It seems 
to point and round 
out the moral that 
not even kings 
should be exempt. How it must have 
added to the sorry business that reign- 
ing has become in these days that a 
modern king’s duties demand his pres- 
ence at so many functions at which long 
addresses are delivered! A deafened 


‘king does seem a contradiction of terms. 


Every deaf person conscious of his de- 
pendence on the good will of others will 
realize how hard it must have been to 
get away with the kingly attitude. I 
have been told that at state dinners the 
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Photograph by Gilbert Grosvenor 


“A MOST SATISFYING ROMANCE OF DEAFNESS IS THE STORY OF THE LATE 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL” 
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royal acousticon was concealed in the 
centerpiece of flowers. It was a special 
one of white leather, mounted in ivory 
and gold, a sort of royal box, but the 
trappings of royalty could not mitigate 
the fact that the king was deaf. 

The activities of Thomas A. Edison 
are well known. He has among other 
gifts appreciation of the value of pub- 
licity. Many of the front page stories 
which he inspires are due to the adver- 
tising instinct, a 
quality which he 
shares with his 
friend, Henry 
Ford. Most peo- 
ple know the many 
inventions of this 
restless and search- 
ing mind and know 
also that he is very 
deaf. The fact adds 
a picturesque in- 
terest to his ac- 
tivities. He enjoys 
that concentration 
on what he has in 
hand, that oblivi- 
ousness to the out- 
side world of talk, 
that abundance of 
time to ‘do what 
he wants to do 
without interrup- 
tion, which is the 
priceless compensa- 
tion of the deaf- 
ened. He works 
long and undistracted hours, like the 
other deafened giant, Dr. Furness. 
Given a work, a worth while work, that 
can be done without hearing, and the 
deaf man has an advantage that is in- 
calculable. The world is so little with 


THE ACTIVITIES 
ARE 


him, he is so free from interruptions, 
and he can ignore with a clear con- 
science so many calls that the hearing, 
however absorbed, cannot disregard. 

A most satisfying romance of deaf- 
ness is the story of the late Dr. Alexan- 
der Graham Bell. 


Born in Scotland, 





OF THOMAS A. EDISON 
WELL KNOWN 
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he came to this country while still a 
young man. Like his illustrious father 
he had made a study of voice culture and 
the transmission of sound, which led to 
his becoming a teacher in one of the 
New England schools for the deaf. There 
he fell in love with one of his deaf 
pupils and married her. While experi- 
menting with an electrical device by 
which he hoped to enable her to hear, he 
accidentally stumbled on the telephone. 
The instrument he 
had in mind is the 
one now common- 
ly used by the deaf 
in various forms, 
which is __ practi- 
cally a_ telephone 
and which was 
later perfected by 
other hands. 

Dr. Bell's _ in- 
vention brought 
him fame and for- 
tune, both of which 
he has used to ex- 
tend the work of 
enabling the deaf 
to hear and speak. 
He founded and 
was for some time 
president of the 
American Associa- 
tion to Promote 
the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. 
The Vorta Re- 
VIEW, which is a 
sort of trade journal for the unhearing, 
was also his work, and the library about 
deafness, which he established, is the 
largest in the world. 

I hope this story is true. I have 
read it many times, but cannot now 
give my authority for it. But if not 
true, it ought to be. There is a poetic 
completeness about it, the purpose so 
fine, the reward so great. And as time 
goes on, it will become true. Surely the 
deaf are entitled to their legends as 
well as their literature. 














A successful man is one who overcomes h:s 


bad habits. 
Y DEAR FRIENDS: 


In August, you remember, a 
friend started us off on a dis- 
cussion of success and happiness. I 
wish I could include here all that I 
have since received on the subject, 
which interests us all, but we will have 
to content ourselves with bits here and 
there from the many good and interest- 
ing letters. This is what one man has 
to say about “detours”: 

To sum up one viewpoint: We sliould have 
a plan, and aim for a worth while object, 
and, so long as the objective seems to be 
supremely worth while, to accept no setback 


or detour as final. But to my way of think- 
ing, the open mind is one of God’s noblest 


creations. Alexander Graham Bell set out 
to devise a hearing instrument. He de- 
toured to develop the telephone. It must 


have been a great disappointment to some 
workers for the deaf when the telephone 
took more and more of his time and there 
was less and less for his first objective, 
work for deaf children. Yet which of us, 
knowing what’a greater work he might have 
done for the deaf and the deafened, can say 
that his “detour” has not resulted in a 
larger blessing to a far wider circle of 
humanity ? 

Those of us who heard Dr. Fletcher of 
the Western Electric and Bell Companies 
at Minneapolis were thrilled by his state- 
ment that these companies have recently 
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Bell left off, 


decided to begin where Dr. 
and have assigned a division of their staff 


development of improved hearing 
devices for the deafened. 

Dr. Bell’s work of developing the oral 
method goes on in schools for the deaf 


throughout the land, and in many distant 


to the 


lands. His “detour” brought wealth and, 
incidentally, the Volta Prize, the Volta 
Bureau, the Volta Review, and finally, the 


Friendly Corner. 


Here are three more good letters, 
all preaching what seems to me the 
safe, sane gospel of independence. To 
free oneself from the fetters of deaf- 
ness, to place oneself in a position of 
security, seems quite in keeping with 
old, familiar traditions. The first letter 
is from a woman, the second from a 
business man, the third from another 
woman. 


Dear Friendly Lady: 

While not a member of the Friendly 
Corner, I always read the monthly budget 
in the Volta Review, and I cannot refrain 
from replying to the writer who says he 
found that the study of lip-reading absorbed 
too much gray matter, that- he “chose to be 
a poor lip-reader rather than a very stupid 
person.” 

Now isn’t that peculiar logic? It appears 
so to me, because I chose to concentrate on 
lip-reading in order that I might not be “a 
very stupid person.” Is it possible that I 
have been fooling myself all these years 
while trying to perfect myself in the “subtile 
art”? I am not willing to think so. 
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It has always seemed to me that the study 
of lip-reading requires not the use of so 
much gray matter as of concentration and 
time—both of which are needed in the pur- 
suit of anything. And to concentrate one 


must first will. “Do the thing and ye shall 
have the power,’ says Emerson. Power 
used is power increased. 


As for happiness—who can defiine it for 
another? I think the Friendly Lady comes 
as near io a definition as possible: “Useful 
work, self-expression, doing for others.” 
[ doubt very much if the pursuit of happiness 
gives satisfactory results. Happiness is an 
elusive thing that comes oftenest when least 
dwelt upon. Anyway, that has been my 
experience. , 

x a * * * * 

I am interested in the letter you quoted 
in the August Friendly Corner. Doubtless 
the writer of it is happier by “detouring” 
and that is the way he has adjusted himself 
to the circumstances. We all have to make 
these adjustments, you know, and reshape 
our lives to meet conditions. 

However, I believe it is better to surmount 
the obstacles placed in our pathways. And 
there is no better way for the deafened than 
to strive for financial independence and the 
mastery of lip-reading. I do not mean the 
earning of mcney for the sake of amassing 
a iortune, but I mean the earning of at least 
a comfortable living for ourselves and the 
dear ones dependent upon us. It = surely 
is comforting to have the means with which 
to pay the bills. There is nothing that helps 
so much in holding one’s job and making 
progress in ‘t as the mastery of some means 
of communication such as lip-reading. It 
gives that “something within” that urges 
one te ever press onward and upward. 

* * * * * * 

The last Volta seemed especially good, 
and I have been thinking about the question 
raised in your pages. Certainly money and 
lip-reading are both useful to us who ‘are 
deafened, and not altogether unworthy aims 
for us. Both help make things easier for our 
friends Your correspondent must be plenti- 
fully endowed with charm, but personally 
I find it hard to show pleasure when I do 
not understand what is said to me. * * * 

I admit that I like my life to show a good 
deal of self-expression, but there must al- 
ways be plenty of self-denial. Can we do 
much for others without it? When I was 
in Oswego, I remember Prof. N told 
us this (it was in a class in Ethics, I 
believe): “Every man, woman and_ child 
must be denied. Shall we deny ourselves 
or be denied?” His idea was that we had 
better do the self denying. The idea of self- 
expression is perhaps over-prominent now, 
and may result in lack of moral or mental 
fibre, soft living and thinking. Life under 
restraint and fetters “grows more _ robust,” 
as the French poet has it about art, and as 
Still’s poem has it, if I remember right: 
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Wind has no song till the pine resists, 
Lightning no flame when it runs as it lists, 
So do the wise norns weave. 

Please let me rise here to defend my 
use of the phrase “self-expression,” 
since one writer referred to it as “yearn- 
ings” and the letter just quoted fairly 
knocks it off the pedestal where I had 
so carefully placed it. It seems that I 
am entirely out of the running in my 
use of a term that has been given a 
modern twist. My idea of the meaning 
conveyed by “self-expression” is not 
that of the pleasure-seeking person, 
searching for new thrills, new  sensa- 
tions, and calling the pursuit “life”. 
Neither did I have in mind the shirking 
of responsibilities in a desire for a 
wider freedom. Nor yet did I refer to 
the so-called self-expression of the 
young writers of the day who aspire 
to show to the world a wholly new 
and original way of saying things, old 
styles and old conventions having been 
swept into the discard. 

What I had in mind and failed to 
make clear was just the good old- 
fashioned, homely virtue of expressing 
oneself through one’s work, no matter 
whether that work be wielding an art- 
ist’s brush or a plasterer’s trowel. 


Somewhere back in my mind there 
lurked the thought of Heppelwhite or 
Sheraton or perhaps of humble artisans 
who still left behind them something 
worthy. They loved their work, took 
pride in it, expressed themselves 
through it, and years afterwards other 
people found pleasure and satisfaction 
in a beautiful and useful piece of fur- 
niture, a finely bound book, a hand- 
wrought candlestick, a carved door. 


Self-expression to me also means a 
giving or Iending of oneselé to some 
public-spirited work or something out- 
side the bounds of strictly personal 
interests. A recent letter from a friend 
said: “We are busy raising our boys 
and trying to make M a_ better 
place in which to live.” According to 














my view that friend has found a means 
of self-expression. In general, then, I 
mean growth or development, and so 
cannot agree with my correspondent 
who thinks it may result in lack of 
mental or moral fibre. Evidently we 
are not thinking of the same thing 
at all. 

Having made quite a “detour,” we 
will now get back on the main road 
and see what two others have to say on 
the subject in hand. 


THE FRIENDLY CORNER 
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as an expert until I have won my spurs, 
nevertheless, I have an idea which may be 
illuminating, for it has helped me to a state 
of mind that will make me more than I 
ever thought possible until this idea woke a 
spirit of will instead of can’t. 

To get this point I went to the greatest 
of all teachers, the most successful Man that 
ever lived. The lesson is contained in one 
of the parables, that of the talents. Perhaps 
we deafened feel that one talent isn’t so 
much—why try to increase it for a hard 


master? Look at that fellow over there, the 
big lout! He has perfect hearing and all 
the luck in the world—why try? What's 
the use? 


But since I saw that I had one talent I’ve 
thanked Him for giving me that, and today 
I believe I have 
five talents. How? 





A wise friend once said that happiness 
depended on a con- 
tented mind, and I 
vould add “on , fgepe ec: 
eae we ton” WASHBURN FRIENDLY FUND 


There is keen joy 
in the thought that 
we are needed and 


Object: To raise a sum of money 


Because I found 
that to get the five 
you must put your 
one out at inter- 
est and put your 





may add a little 
pleasure and com- 
fort to others. 
Anyone who finds 
congenial work in 
which he _ takes 
pride and gains 
satisfaction is a 
success. 


large enough to provide yearly interest, 
this interest to be used to purchase 
subscriptions for those who are “broke” 
or to assist, through the Correspon- 
dence Club, those who are just entering 
the friendly world of silence and have 
not yet discovered that it is friendly. 


interest behind it. 
I’ve become more 
cheerful since I 
started lip-reading 
and since I joined 
a league. Some- 
times now I think 
we are better off 
deafened than be- 
fore, as far as 








Everyone should 
have enough of 
this world’s goods 
to live in decent 
comfort, and I 
_ should like to see 
all who earn them 


enjoy luxuries. contributions from 


We must learn 
“to renounce when 
that shall be neces- 
sary and not be 
embittered.” We 
should all feel that 





Total to date: $57.50. 


Donors this month: Mrs. R. E. Tim- 
berlake, Mrs. Lee Dillon, Anonymous, 
Mr. Chas. B. Taylor, Mr. Paul Taylor, 


WANTED: TO RAISE TWO HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS! 


conversation is con- 
cerned, for now 
we can direct the 


trend of thought 

and avoid the nine- 

fines from “The Cable” and fines and ty per cent or 
“The Amigos.” more of “piffle” in 

ordinary “repar- 


tee,” sinte we can 
at best, talk to 
only one or two 
at a time. 

Then again I 
think, “What is a 
successful man?” 








those stirring lines 
are true: 

“IT am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul.” 

A good sense of humor is half the battle. 
I have a friend who, to my way of thinking, 
is successful. She is good in her chosen 
line of work, she always “fits in” and makes 
any crowd she is with have a better time 
because she happens to be there. She bases 
her happiness on her ability to be a “good 
accepter” and that surely is fundamental 
to us who live in the world of silence. 

To sum up: Accept, strive, and—always be 
ready to laugh. 

« * * « * * 


You invited a discussion on the letter 
concerning success and while I can’t qualify 





Surely not money, 
not power, should be used as a scale to weigh 
success. A success is really to be judged by 
character. Is the world better than it was 
before you came? Have you lit a beacon for 
someone in need of light, or did you extin- 
guish the light already burning? 


One kind deed weighs more on the scales 
of life than all the money any man could 
ever accumulate. I believe that development 
of character is worth all the rest one can 
learn. For where one has character and the 
true attributes of a Christian, people will 
soon learn to place their trust. 


With so much already said on the 
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subject I could very well stop here, but 
I want to give you one more thing—a 
summary of all of it. It is a definition 
of success broad enough and big enough 
to suit everyone. I had to go borrowing 
to get it, just as a neighbor of ours 
used to come over about lunch time 
and say, “We thought we would have 
bacon and eggs for lunch today. Could 
you lend us the bacon and eggs?” Here 
then are the “bacon and eggs” which 
[| borrowed from an unknown source: 

“He has achieved success who has lived 
well, laughed often and loved; who has 


gained the respect of intelligent men and 
the love of little children; who has filled 
has niche and accomplished his task; who 
has left the world better than he found it 
whether by an improved poppy, a_ perfect 
poem, or a rescued soul; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty, or 
failed to express it; who has always looked 
for the best in others and given the best he 
had; whose life was an: inspiration; whose 
memory a_ benediction.” 


With very best wishes for each of 
you in the things we have been discuss- 
ing, happiness and success, I am 

Most cordially, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY. 





AND FOR BONNIE ANHEDONIA, PD LAY ME 
DOON AND DEE! 


Joun A. FERRALL 


IBOT in his Psychologie des Senti- 

ments proposes the term anhedonia 

to describe the condition of those 
who find no pleasure in life; who have 
lost all interest in the things which 
concern them. The word very aptly 
pictures the temporary condition which 
often follows the loss or impairment 
of our hearing. In the beginning of 
our deafness the majority, I fear, are 
inclined to look on hearing as a sort 
of Althaea’s Brand which, being ex- 
tinguished, ends life. That is why in 
the early days of our deafness the 
plaintive notes of “And for Bonnie 
Anhedonia, I’d lay me Doon and Dee,” 
fall so often on the ears of our hearing 
friends and acquaintances. The deaf- 
ened do not die as a result of their lost 
or impaired hearing, of course. In 
fact, if I had to rely on my personal 
observation alone, I should be com- 
pelled to believe that the deaf are 
immortal ! 

Some twenty ears have passed since 
deafness came upon me and in all that 
period, observing for the first time that 
there were people in the world with 


impaired hearing, no deafened person 
of my acquaintance has died. I have 
read or been told of the death of indi- 
viduals with impaired hearing, but that 
is all. I have no knowledge of such 
occurrences. To me deafness has be- 
come a synonym for immortality, a 
very delightful state of affairs, too, 
since there are so many things I like 
to do and can do in spite of deafness, 
and it is very pleasant to look forward 
to an indefinitely prolonged stay on this 
sphere. It isn’t much of a world, per- 
haps, but it is plenty good enough for 
me, even though, as Sydney Smith 
asserts, “Man lives only to shiver and 
perspire.” 

Until very recently I have been 
totally unable to comprehend why any- 
one should become morbid or depressed 
over the mere loss or impairment of 
the hearing. I understand now that 
these sufferers are anhedoniacs and that 
deafness has no real connection with 
their condition. They would be dis- 
contented in the Garden of Eden. They 
would take no more pleasure in life 
even if they had perfect hearing; in 
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fact, hearing would give them more 
things of which to complain. 

When I meet an anhedoniac, I know 
there is nothing for me to do but join 
in his chorus and his tears. It is use- 
less for me to argue with him or try 
to convince him that things are not 
actually as bad as he thinks; that they 
simply could not be. I should only 
lose my temper in the effort and _ per- 
haps end up by killing him. This, no 
doubt, would be a very satisfactory 
solution of his problem but might prove 
an annoyance to me since murder is 
still a capital offense in many places. 
Besides, there would always be the 
more serious risk of finding myself 
declared mentally incompetent and con- 
signed to an asylum for life instead of 
being put out of my misery at once by 
hanging or electrocution. I have never 
seen any questions put by alienists in 
the various trials recorded in the news- 
papers that I could have answered 
correctly. The very fact that I see 
nothing in deafness to interfere. seri- 
ously with the enjoyment of life might 
be taken as an evidence of impaired 
mentality. It may be! 

What in the world is there about 
deafness to take the pleasure out of 
life and drive one into the slough of 
anhedonia? My own deafness causes 
me just about as much annoyance as 
a splinter in a wooden leg. It does 
annoy my hearing friends and ‘acquain- 
tances but I find, as the philosophers 
teach us, that I can bear up manfully 
under the afflictions of others. My 
deafness, or rather my assertions that 
it is of no consequence, annoys my 
hard of hearing friends, too; it makes 
them see red at times. But I can bear 
up under that, also. 

Occasionally my friends, especially 
my deafened friends, cast some doubt 
On my veracity. One young lady goes 
to the extreme of addressing me fre- 
quently as “Elia,” pronouncing it as 
though it were spelled “A-liar”. <A 
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man friend puts the situation more 
bluntly. He writes: “Your constant 
assertions that deafness does not trouble 
you, remind me of a famous old conun- 
drum: A man said he had a brother 
and sister. They were all children of 
the same parents, and yet he declared 
he was no relation to either of them. 
What was he? He was a liar.” 
What good is hearing, anyway? Oh, 
I know that your immediate answer 
will be that deafness prevents me from 
sharing in the delights of conversation. 
Is this true? Is it actually my deafness 
that shuts me off from this—er—de- 
light, or is it that I am too lazy to 
acquire sufficient skill in lip-reading 
to participate in conversation? Fur- 
thermore, how are you going to prove 
that conversations are a delight to me? 
They may be to you, but perhaps my 
taste is better, more cultivated than 
yours! Conversation! 
“H's talk was like a stream that runs 
With rapid change from rock to roses; 
It slipped from politics to puns; 
It passed from Mahomet to Moses; 
Beginning with the laws that keep 
The planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels or shoeing horses.” 
Conversation is about like the radio 
in its present state of perfection: you 
have to take the bitter with the sweet 
much of the time. General conversa- 
tion is made up, roughly, of three per 
cent pleasure and ninety-seven per cent 
martyrdom. The martyr is the one who 
has to do most of the listening. Per- 
haps you recall the answer of the lady 
to whom a gentleman had expressed 
the opinion that her deafness must be 
a very severe affliction and trial. “Not 
nearly so much of an affliction and 
trial,” she responded, promptly, “as 
having to sit still and listen.” 
Qualified critics tell us that not two 
per cent of the books published are 
worth reading. When a man sits down 
to write a book it is logical to assume 
that he devotes to the writing consid- 








erably more care and thought than he 
puts into daily conversation. How 
much, then, is conversation worth? I 
shall not wait for an answer, because 
no one knows. General conversation 
is not the sort of thing to be remem- 
bered and analyzed. I suppose one 
could summarize in three hundred 
words the subject matter, the important 
subject matter, that is, of an afternoon’s 
talk. The average speech or lecture 
does not rank much higher. Mr. Edi- 
son tells us: “Once I was elected to 
membership in a certain business or- 
ganization. I went to its dinners where 
there was much speech-making. At 
first I regretted that I could not hear 
those often long orations. Then, one 
year, they printed them after the dinner 
and I read them. I haven’t felt a mite 
of sorrow since.” 

Even in the matter of personality, 
it is a question whether one does not 
get more of the man from his printed 
word than from his conversation. If 
he does much writing he is apt to be- 
tray as much of his inner self as he 
will do in conversation by his expres- 
sion, 

Good health is the foundation of hap- 
piness. I do not see how anyone can 
be happy, no matter what his other 
possessions, if he has not good health. 
If we do not poison ourselves by re- 
lapsing into brooding or melancholy, 
deafness is an actual aid to health. It 
shields us from the tumult of modern 
life which must inevitably play havoc 
with the nervous systems of the hear- 
ing. The world of today is becoming 
more and more one in which the deaf- 
ened have a decided advantage from a 
health standpoint. 

And sleep, “that knits up the ravell’d 
sleeve of care,” may come to the just 
and unjust (I mean the deafened and 
the hearing!) alike in the same degree, 
but the deafened certainly have a great 
advantage in wooing it. When we con- 
sider that one-third of the average 
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person’s life is passed in sleep, this be- 
comes an important advantage, and 
looms up as one of the strongest argu- 
ments in favor of compulsory deafness. 
Sleep is absolutely necessary if we 
are to make the most of our abilities, 
and the person who cannot sleep, or 
whose sleep is disturbed or unsatisfac- 
tory, carries a much greater burden 
than the handicap of deafness. 

The normal man, too, is not the 
genius but simply the man who works 
and eats—fruges consumere  natus. 
(Burton said that first, I think.) Since 
the majority of us are not creatures 
of genius, eating must be considered 
as an important phase of our existence. 
The absence of music, including “jazz,” 
and conversation, should not seriously 
interfere with our meals. It should, 
rather, give us an opportunity to eat 
with discrimination and economy. Cer- 
tainly deafness has not handicapped my 
appetite; it is excellent, not to say 
extraordinary. And it is astonishing 
how easily one may get enough food 
to sustain life. The simplest and least 
expensive things, too, appear best for 
us. The editor of a New York City 
health journal goes so far as to advocate 
the exclusive use of uncooked, natural 
foods—fruits, nuts, and _ vegetables. 
For breakfast, say, he will take a few 
leaves of lettuce; for lunch an orange 
and some strawberries; and for dinner 
two or three bananas. 

Water forms an important part of 
the diet and that, too, is abundant and 
inexpensive, as a rule. Not always! 
Some years ago one of my colleagues 
at Miss Suter’s Washington School of 
Lip-Reading decided to give a luncheon 
at one of Washington’s most fashion- 
able hotels for a recently-married niece. 
My friend does not use tea or coffee 
and at the luncheon asked the waiter 
to bring her water instead, which he 
did. When her bill came, this item 
stared her in the face: “One pitcher 
of water, $1:50.” 
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Unlike a certain other John, the friend 
of Miles Standish, I speak for myself 
only. But just what could hearing 
bring me that I need and that I cannot 
have in spite of deafness? Well, it 
would not be conversation, because I 
like to do the talking myself and this I 
can do in spite of deafness; in fact, 
deafness offers a much wider oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of my talents 
in that direction. Not food and lodg- 
ing, for I manage to get those, anyway. 
Home? I could not have a happier 
home or a more pleasant home than I 
now have. Sleep? If I slept any 
better they would bury me, thinking I 
had died. 

Aside from the fact that I have no 
valid reason for looking on deafness 
as a bar to the enjoyment of life, there 
is another reason that leads me to ex- 
treme cautiousness in my _ statements. 
There was one occasion on which I did 
consider that my deafness was a bar 
to something I desired, or said I de- 
sired. It was during the days of the 
World War. I was bustling around, 
decorated with red-white-and-blue but- 
tons, ribbons and the like, and making 
considerable fuss over secretarial work 
in connection with the Liberty Loans. 
At that time I was filling the air with 
lamentations over the fact that my 
deafness prevented me from taking a 
more active part in the war. I wanted 
to be right down in the trenches and on 
the firing line, I asserted. I wanted 
to be a hero, under fire. I talked so 
much about it that I grew to believe it 
myself. But no more! Mrs. Holt 
shattered that beautiful delusion when 
she published her sketch of the Isaacs 
brothers in the Volta Review for 
October, 1923. Morris H. Isaacs, just 
as much handicapped as I am, so far 
as hearing goes, that is, found no 
especial difficulty in getting to the front 
line trenches and being cited for brav- 
ery under fire. True, his total deafness 
shut him out of the regular army, but 
he joined the Y. M. C. A. as a volun- 
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teer worker and went practically every- 
where that the soldiers did; into the 
trenches and along the Argonne. 

No, my deafness did not prevent me 
from being a hero. I could have done 
all the things I wanted to do, and in 
spite of deafness, if I had possessed the 
other qualifications essential to such 
undertakings. It was not my deafness 
that shut me out, you see, but my lack 
of initiative and intelligence. Mr. 
Isaacs had no more hearing than I 
have, which is none at all, but he had a 
lot of other qualities that even hearing 
would not be apt to instill into my 
system. So my lamentations over the 
missed opportunities of the World War 
have ceased, finally and forever. I am 
so subdued now, in fact, that I should 
hesitate to assert that my deafness pre- 
vents me from becoming an expert tele- 
phone exchange worker. I should be a- 
fraid that I might pick up a newspaper 
tomorrow to read that some sixteen-year- 
old girl, totally deafened, is an expert 
“Central,” taking the messages through 
her elbows! 

There is, however, one drawback, 
one disturbing element, in my attitude 
toward deafness. It is said that “it 
were no virtue to bear calamities if we 
did not feel them,” and trivial as the 
handicap appears to me, I am not at 
all averse to being considered a brave 
and courageous sufferer under a heavy 
burden! 





LECTURES AT METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM 

Lip-reading lovers of art will be pleased to 
hear that another course of lectures has been 
arranged for them by the Metropolitan Muse- 
um, New York. Miss Jane B. Walker is 
again the lecturer, and the program is as 
follows: 

November 14, Giorgione; January 16, Titian; 
February 27, Tintoretto; April 17, Veronese. 
All lectures are at 3 P. M. 





MARRIAGE OF MISS MITHOEFER 

Miss Hermine Mithoefer, of the Cincinnati 
School of Lip-Reading, was married on 
August 21st to Mr. Henry J. Fromhold. Mrs. 
Fromhold has been a helpful worker in both 
the Association and the Federation, and the 
good wishes of both are extended to her. 








THE SECRET 


For the Practice Class 


En1p HuTCHINSON 


ISS Smith meets Miss Jones: “Oh 
Miss Jones! I’ve been dying to 
see you. Such news! you couldn't 

possibly guess what it is, not if you 
guessed till you’re sixty. No, you simply 
couldn’t. Mrs. Robinson told me, but 
she made me promise not to tell, and I 
wouldn’t tell a soul but you. And you 
won't tell, will you? Of course not, I 
knew you’d be safe. Well, let me 
whisper—there’s a saying that walls 
have ears.” (Whispers. ) 


Miss Jones: “No! Never! It can’t 
be true, I don’t believe it. Are you 
sure? Positive! Really and truly? 
Well I never could have believed it. 
No, I won’t tell anybody, you can trust 
me, I’m perfectly safe.” 


Miss Jones meets Miss Brown: “Oh 
Winnie! You’re just the one I wanted 
to see. I’ve heard the greatest piece 
of news. You can’t imagine what it is, 
so don’t try. I couldn’t believe it at 
first, but Miss Smith heard it from 
Mrs. Robinson, so it must be true, Mrs. 
Robinson always gets to the bottom of 
things. But I forgot, it’s a secret and 
I’m not to tell. Oh yes! I know you’d 
be frightfully disappointed not to hear, 
so I'll only tell you if you promise 
faithfully not to tell another soul. All 


right, and you promise it won’t go any 
further?” (Whispers. ) 

Miss Brown: “Oh my goodness me! 
You don’t say so. No! You're joking. 
Oh! Isn’t that great. No, I won’t even 
tell my own mother, I never repeat a 
thing.” 

Miss Brown meets Mrs. Black: “Oh 
Mrs. Black! Whatever do you think? 
No, you’re wrong, I’m not going to be 
married. .But the very last thing in 
the world you’d believe—come and have 
tea at Ballantyne’s and I'll tell you. 
It’s a great secret, I’m not supposed 
to repeat it, but I’m simply bursting to 
tell you, if you'll give me your word 
of honor you'll not let anybody know. 
But I’m positive you won’t believe it, 1 
didn’t till I heard Miss Jones got it 
direct from Miss Smith; Mrs. Robinson 
told her.” (Whispers. ) 

Mrs. Black: “Don’t you worry, I’m 
as close as the grave.” (Taps her 
chest.) “But I can’t stay now, dear, 
I’ve got an appointment at 4.15 and 
it’s nearly that now.” (Looks at her 
watch, and hurries off towards Post 
Office. ) 

(To herself): “I'll just catch the 
mail to write and tell Auntie, she'll 
be wild with excitement—and then I'll 
fly home and tell the girls.” 








INDIAN SUMMER 


LaurA Davies Hout 


It drops a magic atmosphere 
Across the prairie wide, 

And scatters purple shadow lengths 
Throughout the country-side ; 

It lengthens out the distances, 
And sets the hills afar; 

It thins the leaves upon the trees, 
And tints them as they are. 


or 


The butterflies flit slowly by, 
Their race will soon be run; 

A haze lies like a silver veil 
Between earth and the sun; 

The goldenrod, dust covered, stands 
Beside the country way; 

My car and I are vagabonds, 
Without a care today. 











“OUT OF THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND” 


HENRIETTA H. RUFFIN 


iy there anyone more despondent than a 
deaf person? A person who sees life 
going on round about him as usual and 
he not able to take his proper place in it! 
He becomes more and more retiring 
and anxious to avoid people as he real- 
izes his enormous handicap. Those who 
are totally deaf and have been deaf a 
long time, as a rule have become recon- 
ciled to the fact and have readjusted 
their lives accordingly; but it is those 
who are partially deaf who have the 
“tragic sensitiveness” that is so hard to 
overcome. They are the ones who suffer 
most keenly from every little incident 
that makes them realize their affliction, 
and they begin to think life will not be 
worth living under such conditions. 

Lip-reading is the logical way out of 
this condition and it is really at this stage 
that a deafened person should take up 
the study of this art, as it is easier to 
learn while there is a little hearing left. 
In the first place lip-reading will change 
one’s mental attitude toward everything. 
It gives a person a sense of gain in the 
place of a sense of loss. He begins to 
get more out of conversation, more out 
of companionship, and more out of life. 
Instead of the sense of loss if he misses 
half of a conversation, he has the sense 
of gain at having read the lips and un- 
derstood as much as he did. 

Now, lip-reading is not “a gift of the 
gods” bestowed on a chosen few; but 
anyone who has the courage and the 
patience and perseverance, for it cer- 
tainly requires all three, can become a 
lip-reader of more or less proficiency. 
But “nothing that is really worth while 
comes without effort.” Lip-reading is 
an art such as music, and must be studied 
and practiced with the same untiring 
zeal that a great musician puts into his 
work. One great teacher of the deaf 
said, “Lip-reading is not to be taught 
but only to be practiced.” Of course 
we all cannot be great musicians, so 


neither can we all be great lip-readers; 
but with the proper mental attitude to- 
ward it and untiring determination, we 
may all master the “subtile art” to a 
more or less proficient degree. 

Now what are the elements of success 
in lip-reading? What constitutes a good 
lip-reader ? 

One of the most necessary and most 
important requirements is a good in- 
structor. One who has an understanding 
of the many difficulties that must be en- 
countered in this study and who can 
present the subject in such a way as to 
keep alive the interest and determination 
of the pupil. A tactful presentation of 
the subject by the instructor will do 
much to establish the proper mental atti- 
tude toward it and to help overcome the 
sensitiveness under which most deaf peo- 
ple labor. There is no class of people 
made to suffer more through thought- 
lessness than the adult deaf. It is by 
casual intercourse with people around us 
that we pick up a large amount of our 
information and it is not until this source 
of information is cut off by deafness 
that we realize what it meant to us. So 
giving general information is another 
way in which the instructor can help 
the pupil. In private classes the pupil 
and instructor come in very close con- 
tact and it is the instructor’s oppor- 
tunity to study her pupil and to find 
out his interests and the things for 
which he is starving. She is able in her 
conversational classes to stimulate his 
interest in things around him and to 
impart interesting bits of news, and in 
this way to unconsciously draw the pupil 
out of his morbid little world and give 
him another point of view. For it is 
much easier to teach a person something 
and especially lip-reading, if he is in a 
cheerful and receptive frame of mind. 

The next element of success in lip- 
reading is the training of the mind and 
eye to do the work of the ear. The eye 
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alone cannot do the work of the ear 
any more than can the mind alone. Each 
has to be trained to do its own particu- 
lar part of the work, and to work to- 
gether with the other. 

Let us first take the training of the 
mind. The power of concentration is 
the most important requirement. It 
should be easier for the deaf to concen- 
trate as they have not the other voices 
to distract their attention, but the deaf 
are more apt than the hearing to allow 
their minds to wander into realms of 
their own and so become inattentive and 
wholly oblivious to what is going on 
around them. The deaf must be trained 
in the habit of concentrating their atten- 
tion on the face of the speaker and their 
minds on the thought that is being con- 
veyed. Especially is this habit bene- 
ficial to the partially deaf as many of 
the sounds that are hard to hear are 
easy to follow by lip-reading. 

A quick, alert mind is also one of the 
necessary requirements of a good lip- 
reader. The ability to concentrate will 
naturally develop an alert mind, as it 
will stimulate the interest in what is 
being said and in what is going on 
around one. And this interest in the 
surroundings of a deafened person, and 
the conversation of people will do more 
to break down the walls of a self-cen- 
tered little world than anything else. It 
provides something new to think about 
and so gets his mind off himself and his 
own troubles. Self-pity is one of the 
greatest factors of morbidness. 

The ability to grasp the thought as a 
whole is not only a great help but almost 
essential to success in lip-reading. One 
teacher of lip-reading said, ‘““Have your 
mind following the thought rather than 
the words. Try to see complete sen- 
tences.” The person who hears does 
not think of each word that he hears 
but of the thought as a whole; so must 
the lip-reader try to grasp the thougitt 
rather than each individual word. For 
if he stopped to get each and every 
word he would certainly be lost in a 
little while or would have to have every- 
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thing repeated to him. Words are only 
the means of conveying thoughts; so if 
the thought is understood the lip-reader 
has accomplished his end, and must 
form the habit of getting the words from 
the thought rather than the thought 
from the words. 

Intuition is the ability to feel what is 
coming next. This is a valuable asset 
in lip-reading, for if you know what is 
going to be said you can always see it. 
Women are supposed to have more in- 
tuition than men; but men make just as 
good lip-readers as women, so maybe 
we all have intuition to a certain degree 
and must cultivate it when necessary. 
This is the time to cultivate it if you 
can. 

The training of the eye is, of course, 
the most important and arduous part of 
the study of lip-reading. In the first 
place, a lip-reader’s eyes should be in 
very good condition, and if not he 
should consult an oculist and get the 
proper glasses for his particular trouble, 
as the double duty imposed on the eyes 
of seeing and hearing is a strain, al- 
though not necessarily injurious. The 
eyes soon become accustomed to the 
work and in some cases are even said 
to become stronger. 

A quick, accurate eye is very essential, 
as the movements of the lips and the 
expressions of the face, in passing from 
word to word and thought to thought, 
are so very fleet that they must be seen 
quickly or not at all. The ability to see 
these movements would not be of any 
value unless seen correctly. For the de- 
velopment of this quickness and accuracy 
there is nothing so valuable as practice, 
and especially syllable drills. Just as 
the musician gains speed and accuracy 
from practicing over and over and over 
again his scales and exercises, so does 
the lip-reader acquire his quickness and 
accuracy from eternal practicing. The 
lip-reader can feel that he is on the right 
road when he starts his lesson with fa, 
sa, ma, ca, fo, so, mo, co, and so forth, 
if the old adage, “Practice makes per- 
fect,” is true. 











A SURVEY OF HEARING INSTRUMENTS 


T a special meeting in Atlantic 

City, called by Dr. W. C. Phillips, 

Chairman of the Federation’s Re- 
search Committee, a sub-committee was 
appointed to make a survey of aids to 
hearing. The committee is composed 
of Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Chairman ; 
Dr. Harold Walker, and Dr. Edmund 
P. Fowler. The survey is now under 
way, and every hard of hearing person 
who has ever used a hearing device can 
be of very real assistance. If you have 
had experience of this kind, write to Dr. 
Macfarlan and give him the information 
he asks for below. Sign your name; it 
will not be disclosed. 

Mention by name the “aids” you have used 
and tell in full your opinion of them. 

How long did you try each one? Did it 
help or harm? Was there trouble or expense 
in keeping it in order? What did you like 
or dislike about it? 

How long have you been hard of hearing? 
What do you know or suspect to be the cause 


of your deafness? Is there any _ tinnitus 
(head noises) ? 
Your communications will be confidential. 


Please take time to write, for your expe- 
riences will help some person, in future, to 
meet the same problems as_ yours. 

Can you add any names and addresses to 
the following list of hearing aids and manu- 
facturers? 

Globe Phone Mfg. Co., Reading, Mass.: 

Audi-tube, Globe Audi-tube, Audi-trumpet, 
Audi-aid, Audi-dome, Auricles, Green’s Hear- 
ing Horn, London Hearing Dome, Audishells, 


Vactuphone, Audiophone, Perfectone, Silver- 
tone, Globe Junior, Globe Midget, Globe 
Duplex, Globe Church Ear Phone. 

George Borgfeldt, 111 E. 16th St. New 
York City: 

Celebrate Ear Phones (or Fones). 


F. C. Rein & Son, 71 
York City: 
Aurolese Phone. 


Gem Ear Phone Co., 47 W. 34th St., New 
York City: 


W. 35th St. New 


Little Gem Ear Phone. 
Williams, Brown and Earl, 918 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Artificial Ear Drums, Sonor Hearing Horn, 
Ear Cornets, Folding Fan, Tortoise Shell 
Lorgnon, Audiphone, Audiclaire, Philadelphia 


or 


Conversation Tube, Auricles, Philadelphia 
Dome, Philadelphia Double Dome, Philadel- 
phia Telephone, Philadelphia Bell Dome, 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Dome, Philadel- 
phia Audiat, Philadelphia Tin Trumpet. 

Dictograph Products Corporation, 220 W. 
42nd St., New York City: 

Acousticon. 

New York Ear Phone (no address known) : 

Western Electric Co. (Bell Laboratories), 
463 West St. New York City: 

Audi-phone. 


American Phonophor Corporation, 19 W. 
44th St., New York City: 
Phonophor. 


F. L. Betz Co., Hammond, Ind.: 

Bauer’s Conversation Tube, Apparator Oris, 
Telescope Hearing Trumpet, Orth’s Ear Cor- 
net, Buck’s Ear Cornet, Hearing Horn. 

Hearing Devices Corporation, Times Bldg., 
New York City: 

DeForrest Audiphone. 

Mears Ear Phone Co. 43 W. 
New York City: 

Mears Ear Phone. 


34th St., 


Portophone Corporation, 1919 Broadway, 
New York City: 
Portophone. 


William V. Willis & Co., 225 South Ele- 
venth St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Willis Auricles. ~° 

Super-Ear Phone Co., 537 Fifth Ave., New 
York City: 

Super Ear. 

E. B. Meyrowitz 
New York City: 

Magic Ear Phone, Otophone. 

Bell (Telephone Co.) Laboratories, 463 
West St., New’ York City: 

Telephone amplifier. 

R. F. Dent, Acoustic Instruments, 95 Wig- 
more St., London, Eng.: 

Ardente-Acoustique Diaphone. (?) 

Audiphone Corporation, Wilson Bldg., Ho- 
boken, N. J.: 

Auditor. 

Harvey, Pierce & Co., S. 
phia, Pa.: 

Dexter Horn. 


(retailer), Fifth Ave., 


19th St., Philadel- 


If you have any hearing devices that you 
do not use, can you send them in as a nu- 
cleus for a museum or permanent exhibition 
of these instruments? 


For your answers, please address, 


DR. DOUGLAS MACFARLAN, 


Chairman. 
1805 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 


~_ 








THE WORST HEALTH FAD OR FRAUD I EVER FELL FOR 
Prize Letter Contest in “Hygeia” 


FINGER SURGERY 
Third Prise 

When I first noticed anything wrong with 
my hearing, I came to Chicago and consulted 
a specialist, who after a few weeks’ treatment 
told us there was nothing more he could do. 
Unwilling to accept this as final, I went to 
a second specialist, who confirmed this opinion 
and advised lip-reading. 

I could not give up hope. A friend sent 
me some pamphlets written by a “doctor” in 
an Eastern State, detailing some wonderful 
results he had secured by what he styled “fin- 
ger surgery.” I wrote this man, received a 
reply, also some further literature, with the 
result that I went to him for consultation. I 
was examined, told that he could give me 
substantial and permanent improvement, that 
an operation was necessary, followed by post- 
operative treatments. He said his charge for 
the operation would be $200 (I had already 
paid $25 for examination) ; that the postoper- 
ative treatments would be $10 each, that usu- 
ally patients received two treatments a week, 
and generally about six months was required 
to effect a cure. I “fell” for the whole thing, 
and having no means of my own, a relative, 
wanting me to feel that everything would be 
done that could be, agreed to advance the 
necessary funds. 

This man succeeded in stringing me along— 
although at times I became discouraged—by 
such positive and reassuring statements as: 
“Our technical tests show a noticeable im- 
provement,” “You will never need lip-reading,” 
“You are headed for victory and a substantial 
and permanent improvement in your hearing.” 
Repeatedly he told me a wonderful change 
was taking place in my eustachian tubes and 
ear drums. His nurse (they apparently un- 
derstood each other perfectly) would exhibit 
her charts and emphatically substantiate any 
statements he made. Even when I decided to 
abandon the treatments he insisted there had 
been a great improvement. 

I paid him in all something like $1,500, to 
say nothing of other expenses incident to my 
stay in the East, and the endless, tedious and 
nerve-racking hours spent in going to his of- 
fice, waiting my turn, etc. 

How could I have been so imposed upon? 
I was desperately anxious to save my hearing, 
his office was imposing and filled with a fine 
appearing class of men and women, and I saw 
copies of the Journal of American Associa- 
tion of Osteopaths on the tablés containing 
articles written by him, saw his name on their 
convention program, and supposed he was at 
least honest and sincere. 

I finally left the East and on arriving in 
Chicago consulted the aurist who had exam- 
ined me previously, and I leave to the reader’s 


imagination the agony and heartbreak, when 
told, after the time and money I had spent, 
that there was no improvement, but on the con- 
trary the disease had progressed. 

I am told that this Brooklyn man is still a 
member of the American Association of Os- 
teopaths “in good standing,” although several 
of the more prominent members and officers 
of this association have had a full account of 
my experience. WF em, 

Chicago, Ill. 
—Hygeia, June, 1925. 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA | OF- 
FERS EXTENSION COURSE ESPE- 
CIALLY ADAPTED TO HARD 
OF HEARING ADULTS 


Readers of the Vonta Review will be 
gratified to know that the University of Cali- 
fornia will offer this year, through its Uni- 
versity Extension Division, a course especially — 
adapted to the needs of hard of hearing 
adults. So far as is known, this is the first 
attempt of this kind made by any state uni- 
versity. If other states are offering similar 
advantages such news should be broadcast. 

The course offered by the University of 
California offers: English Language Study 
for Speech-Readers, described as a general 
course adapted to the needs of the hard of 
hearing adults. It includes a brief survey of 
the sources and growth of the English lan- 
guage told in story form, review of rhetoric, 
word-analysis, conversation on literary topics, 
reference books and their use, direction in the 
choice of reading matter, theme-writing to 
encourage self-expression, and an introduction 
to the literature of nature. 


The subject was chosen because of its broad 
appeal and its adaptability to students of vary- 
ing preparation. The instructor is Mrs. Mary 
Rogers Miller, former university extension 
lecturer of Cornell, of which school she is a 
graduate. It was largely through the enthu- 
siastic encouragement of Miss Messner, in- 
structor of lip-reading in the Los Angeles 
public school class, and of fellow-students in 
this class, that Mrs. Miller was induced to 
offer this course. It remains to be seen what 
response will come from those for whom the 
work is available. 





NEW HOME FOR TRASK SCHOOL 

The Trask School of Speech-Reading, 
Philadelphia, reopens on October 5th in a 
new and excellent location at 225 South 
Sydenham Avenue. The light from four 
windows makes the studio delightful for its 
purpose, and an open fireplace adds to the 
atmosphere of cheer. 
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OFFICERS OF THE 


FEDERATION |of hearing children. There | 
- |are two special classes for 
ee ia Berry, M.D, Press| these handicapped children.” 
| BOSTON: 
H %) ) MS Ge «ae 
or a ncaa TT Mees a indirectly, through 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, » : 


| CHICAGO: 
. | “The League has been able 
Miss Lg a P. Spofford,!t. introduce preventive work 
Second Vice-President. |in the schools of Chicago at 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr.,|the League’s expense.” 
Third Vice-President. CINCINNATI: 
Miss Josephine B. Timber-| “Yes. 
lake, Recording Secretary. | 


Miss Annetta W. Peck,|classes in Lip-Reading at the 
Corresponding Secretary. High Schools the past term 
and offers the same for the 
|coming year. Also a survey 


in the fall.” 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIA- 
TION: 


First Vice-President. 





THE FIELD SECRETARY’S | 
| 
| 


MESSAGE 
s aid esas oe “Yes. A clinic at Alexan- 
In July a questionnaire was | der Groans Mak: Saline te 


mailed t all yanizations 7 

rw y a hard <i fo |to open this fall to look after 
the United States and Canada. | pe yrs Sc a. —— 
A large percentage of the} SPeech reading VishS. ne 
questionnaires have been re- | CItY schools periodically for 
turned and the answers to| the benefit of hard of hearing 
the questions furnish valu- | Children. P 
able information in regard to| COLUMBUS: 
activities, accomplishments, op- 


“Yes. Our school board 
portunities and future aims of | Will provide one teacher for 
our leagues. Most of this in- 


the children in the fall. (See 
formation will be published, Page 531, col. 3.) 


in chart form as a supplement DAYTON: 
to the proceedings of the} “Yes. Instruction in Speech- 
Minneapolis Conference. We/} Reading in the Public Schools.” 
share with you this month} DENVER: 
the answers that have been| “Yes. A class for hard 


received to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. HAS THE ORGANIZA- 
TION SUCCEEDED IN 
CONVINCING THE 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
OF THE NEEDS OF HARD 


of hearing and deaf children 
will be installed September, 
| 1925.” 

LOS ANGELES: 

“This work was begun by 
the late Miss Bennett, princi- 
pal of the Public Day School 


OF HEARING CHILDREN? | for the Deaf. The League 
TO WHAT EXTENT? had no part.” 
BUFFALO: MINNEAPOLIS: 





“Survey is already started 
by the School Board and will 
be continued.” 
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“The Board of Education 
states they have not the funds 
at their command to do ancl | 


| as yet toward aiding the hard | 








|of Maine Teachers’ 





NEW YORK: 

“Only the merest beginning 
has been made. We do not 
call it anything yet.” 


PHILADELPHTA 
LEAGUE: 
“Philadelphia 


has special 


'teachers who visit the schools 


to teach the hard of hearing 
children.” 


PITTSBURGH: 


“Yes. Making a more care- 


|ful survey of the children in 
The Board of Edu-|the grade schools.” 


cation established two evening | 


PORTLAND: 

“Yes. Has been invited to 
have program at Convention 
Associa- 
tion, to be held in Portland, 
October 29-30, 1925.” 

ROCHESTER: 

“The organization of the 
League followed the activities 
of the school authorities.” 


SAN FRANCISCO: 

“The children of San Fran- 
cisco are receiving lip-read- 
ing in the public schools.” 


ST. LOUIS: 

“Yes. One Oral School, 
more action and _ attention 
promised this fall.” 
TOLEDO: 

“Yes. An .otologist has 


given some free examination 
and treatment in two schools. 
Lip-Reading teacher to be 
employed.” (See page 531, col. 
2.) 

WASHINGTON : 

“Yes. A lip-reading teach- 
er, a member of the club, 
began her work with nara or 
hearing children in 1923. She 
will be given an assistant 
soon.” 


It is gratifying to see what 
is being accomplished. It is 
inspiring to see the replies to 
the following question: 
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WHAT ARE THE SPE- 
CIAL AIMS FOR 1926? “A Men’s Club, Radio, and 
BLOOMFIELD: | Bulletin. Participation in 
“We hope to interest oto-|Community Chest; Hearing 
logists in Bloomfield to join | Device Display, Church-phone 
us and for all members of our | €@u!pment and publ'c school 
organization to do more ac- | SUrvey. 
tive work this coming year.| LOS ANGELES: 
We are planning to start a| “Increased membership and 
class in Painting (or rather|the purchase of a lot for the 
Tinting) 


DES MOINES: 


cards and so raise} erection of a club house.” 
money by selling them.” | MINNEAPOLIS: 
BOSTON : “More vocational guidance 
“A campaign that shall en-| for deafened girls, finding 
able it to meet its increasing | still more jobs than last year; 
demands, financial, educational |a men’s club; a club for 
and employment. 'work'ng women. These clubs 





CHICAGO: |are to be social and for lip- 
“To broaden its Educa-| reading practice too.” 
tional Program, carry on its} NEW YORK: 


preventive work in a larger; “Our own building. Exten- 


number of schools; enlarge|sion of the Clinic for chil- | 
the membership; enlarge its | dren. Fuller cooperation | 
Employment and Vocational| with State medical society | 


Guidance Departments; to se-|and with New York Welfare 
cure better cooperation with! Council. A steady building | 
Office Managers.” ‘up of financial support through | 

CINCINNATI: ‘increased membership.” | 


“A clinic for the preven-| pptLADELPHI Al 


tion of deafness (now almost | | RAGUE: 
an assured undertaking); | «7, enlarge and improve | 
more lip-reading classes !n/| a) departments, especially | 


the day schools. To interest | 


: eg? Research, Education and Em- 
a local theatre in equipping | 


: Shyie “ ployment. Also we aim to 
its auditorium with phones. fscrease’ the teetabership and 
To try to bring about a bet- raise money for a more per- 
ter placement for hard of COA ee 


hearing applicants by mak- 
ing direct contacts with em- 
ployers in all lines of work 
in which the deafened can 
successfully compete.” 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIA- 
TION: 

“To 
and 
speech 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB: 
“To help the deafened poor.” 
PITTSBURGH: 

“Increased membership. For- 
warding work for children; 
more outside speakers; adver- | 
tising our work.” 

PORTLAND: 

“To work for 
tional interests 
children.” 

ROCHESTER: 

“To maintain interest in Lip- 
Reading work.” 

SAN FRANCISCO: 

“We expect to purchase a 
radio early in September; and 
make 1926 the greatest year 
for our organization.” 


ST LOUIS: 

“A board of otologists; 
free classes in Voice Produc- 
tion; survey of hard of hear- 


build up membership, 
interest the public in 
reading and preven- 
tion of deafness. To reach 
the deafened and hard of 
hear‘ng themselves.” 

COLUMBUS: 

“We hope to purchase an 
audiometer and have a sur- 
vey made of the children in 
the public schools.” 

DAYTON: 

“To own our own Commu- 
nity House. We have over 
$2,000 in savings account.” 

DENVER: 

“An increase in membership. 
To secure sufficient funds for 


the educa- 
of deafened 





acquiring a club room and| ing children in the public 
. . . ” 

providing more educational schools. 

and recreational work, also} TOLEDO: 

give more assistance to those| “Lip-reading for children 


in the schools.” 
(Continued on page 531) 


who need employment and re- 
lief,” 








SAN DIEGO: 

“Increased membership; 
work for hard of hearing 
children.” 

LONG BEACH: 

“To get new members and 
add to the building fund.” 

JERSEY CITY: 

“Increase membership. Arouse 


interest in the hard of hearing 
child.” 


SYRACUSE: 


“Just to keep alive and 
doing. We are to maintain 
an enlarged club room,” 
MOTTOES AND SLOGANS 

BLOOMFIELD: 

“Look up, Lift up.” 

BOSTON: 


“Speak as would be 


spoken to.” 


you 


BUFFALO: 

“It is not Life that mat- 
ters, but the courage we put 
into it.” 

CHICAGO: 


“Service Cooperation.” 
CLEVELAND ASSOCIA- 
TION: 

“All for 
for All.” 
DENVER: 
“Every member a worker.” 
JERSEY “CITY: 

“A Work of Welfare Among 
the Deafened.” 

LOS ANGELES: 

“Look up and Laugh and 


Each and Each 


| Lift.” 


NEW YORK: 
“Rehab‘litation through Ser- 


| vice.” 


PHILADELPHIA 
LEAGUE: 

“Service.” 

PHILADELPHIA 
CLUB: 


“Service, Fairness, Har- 
mony.” 

PORTLAND: 

“To help each other and 


another.” 
SAN DIEGO: 
“Hear with the Eyes.” 





‘REPORT ON THE SUR- 


VEY OF HARD OF 
HEARING CHIL- 
DREN 


The report on the survey 
of hard of hearing ch‘ldren. 
delivered at Minneapolis by 
Mrs. James F. Norris, Chair- 
man, has been distributed 
among leagues for the hard of 

(Continued on page 531) 

(Column 1) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE 
CHICAGO BULLETIN 
“Six principals testify un- 

reservedly to the benefi:ts de- 
rived from the work done by 
the League for the Hard of 
Hearing in our schools. They 
are a unit in saying it has 
been carried on without undue 
loss of time and in a kindly 
courteous manner. No 
changes have been suggest- 
ed. 

“A new list of schools will 
be given you at your call for 
it next semester. 
I am proud of this. work and 
thank the members of the 
League, and especially the 
Executive Secretary, who 
convinecd me that it was a 
meritorious undertaking.” 

(Signed) 

Elizabeth W. Murphy, 
Asst. Supt. of Schools. 


(The executive secretaries 
of two of our leagues have 
shown the above letter to 
members of the Board of Edu- 
cation in their cities, with 
gratifying results.) 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
LEAGUE 


The Minneapolis League for 
the Hard of Hearing is the 
first organization to sponsor 
a benefit performance this 
fall at the Shubert theater in 
Minneapolis. On September 
14th “A Beggar on Horse- 
back” was given before a 
crowded house. “The proceeds 
from the benefit are to be 
used for furthering the work 
of the league, a new and 
large part of which th's com- 
ing year will be the finding 
of suitable positions for deaf- 
ened persons.” 





(Continued from page 530) 
(Column 3) 
hearing and a few educators. 
This report has received much 
praise. Additional copies 
have been ordered by indi- 
viduals who feel that they 
can boldly approach mem- 
bers of their school boards 
if they have this report with 
them. Perhaps YOU can 
‘ convince YOUR school au- 
thorities by means of this 
pamphlet. Copies can be ob- 
tained from the field secre- 

tary for 25 cents. 


Personally | 


COMMENTS ON MISS MC- 
DERMOTT’S “STUDY” 


“T have read your bulletin 
with a great deal of interest. 
An occasional deaf person 
comes to us for training or 
placement and it has not been 
an easy job to place them. 
We welcome any suggestions 
for persons so handicapped.” 





Marion Grant Bowen, 

| Traveling Teacher for the 
Disabled, Carson City, Ne- 
vada. 


“Acknowledgment is made 

of your pamphlet. Permit us 

to thank you for this data, 
which is of great interest.” 
J. Spitz, 

Assit. Director, Rehabilitation 

Commission, Newark, N. J. 





“Will you please send me 
four more copies of your 
bulletin so that I can furnish 
our district office with the 
|same? The material will be 
very helpful to us.” 

Percy Angove, 


State Supervisor of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Lansing, 
Mich. 


“I am delighted with the 
‘Study.’ The report is so 
comprehensive and will make 
such a_ splendid reference 
book.” 

Coralie N. Kenfield, 

California School of Lip- 

Reading. 





Do you not want a copy 
|of this helpful book on your 
| desk? Send your order with 
| fifty.cents to the field secre- 
| tary. 


NEWS NOTES 


Mrs. Maude Douglass Hu- 
|bert, normal graduate of the 
'Kinzie School of Speech 
Reading and former presi- 
dent of the Speech Reading 
Club, of Washington, is now 
|executive secretary of the 
DAYTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING. 
Mrs. Hubert assumed her new 
duties on September Ist. 


Miss Lucy Randall, of Co- 
lumbus, has been employed 
as a teacher of lip-reading 
{to the hard of hearing chil- 





i teach 


dren in Toledo. Miss Randall 
taught at the Ohio State 
School for the Deaf, and in 
the summer of 1925 tovk the 
extension course under Dr. F. 


W. Bock and Miss Alice 
Howe at the University of 
Rochester. 


Miss Carrie Jones, daughter 
of Dr. J. W. Jones, principal 
of the Ohio State School for 
the Deaf, has been employed to 
a class of hard of 
hearing children in the pub- 
lic schools of COLUMBUS. 


Paul‘ne 








Miss Smith, who 


ihas had charge of the lip- 


reading classes for hard of 
hearing children in Flint, 
Michigan, for the past two 


years, is now field secretary 
of the SAN FRANCISCO 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING. 


Mrs. Ethel M. Colby, presi- 
dent of the DETROIT 
LEAGUE and editor of the 
RAINBOW, now devotes her 
entire time to the work of 
the League. 


Mrs. Ida H. Wilson, a nor- 

mal graduate of the Lake 
Erie School of Speech-Read- 
ing, is the newly-appointed 
executive secretary of the 
COLUMBUS LEAGUE. 


WEDDINGS AMONG OUR 
MEMBERS 

| On July 19th, 1925, Miss 
| Mabel R. Lindner became the 
i bride of Mr. Orville O. Stew- 
art. Miss Lindner organized 
ithe Dayton League and for 
'a number of years was the 
executive secretary. Mr. 
| Stewart, also a charter mem- 
ber of the League, is one of 





| its most enthusiastic sup- 
| porters. 

| Miss Hermine Mithoefer, 
|principal of the Cincinnati 


School of Lip-Reading recently 
| became the bride of Mr. Hen- 
| ry J. Fromhold, of Cincinnati. 


NOTICE 
PLEASE KEEP THE 
FIELD SECRETARY _IN- 
FORMED ABOUT THE 


WORK AND PLAY OF 
YOUR ORGANIZATION. 


THANK YOU! 
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INSULT OR COMPLIMENT? 
When I’m feeling biue, 
I go to the zoo, 
And look at the monkeys, 
And think of you! 
M.J.F. to JAF. 
THE DAY’S WORK—IS OVER 
Apropos of children who wish to have their 
heads shaved in front, there is the story 
of a woman who was admiring a_ very 
beautiful locket her friend was wearing. 
“It is a birthday present,” explained the 
friend. 
“And what is that you have in it? 
quired the first woman. 
“Why,” said the locket wearer, “that is a 
lock of my husband’s hair.” 
“But,” protested her friend, “your husband 
is still living.” 


” 


in- 





“I know,” said the owner of the locket, 
“but his hair is gone.” 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS: 


TIME TO RETIRE 

“Well, darling, what did you see at church 
today?” a little three-year-old girl was asked 
after her first visit to a real church service. 

“Oh, muvver,” she cried, “I saw the funni- 
est thing. Dere was a man wif his nightie 
on dat said his prayers and den he didn’t 
go to bed.” 





HINTS ON SCORING IN GOLF 

Two golf fiends, an Englishman and a 
Scotchman, were playing a round together. 
After the first hole the Englishman said: 

“How mary did you take?” 

“Eight,” replied the Scotchman. 

“Oh, I only took seven, so it is my hole!” 
exclaimed the Englishman, triumphantly. 

After the second hole he asked the Scotch- 
man the same question. But the Scot smiled 
knowingly. 

“Na, na, mon,” said he. “It’s 
tae ask first.”"—Pittsburgh Sun. 


ma _ turn 





HYGENIC POETRY 
“Ads” for toothpaste all remind us 
We should make our molars shine, 
And by cautious, careful skating, 
Never cross the danger line. 
—V.M. I. Sniper. 


+ VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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DOWN IN VIRGINIA 
I loved my darling and she loved me 
But her Ma didn’t like my pedigree! 
—N. Buccaneer 














BLESSINGS OF DEAFNESS 

Andrew Carnegie used to tell of an old 
lady, writes G. K. to Volts, who had no 
great liking for modern church music. One 
day she was expressing her dislike of the 
singing of a certain anthem used in_ her 
own church. 

“Why, that is a very 
said one of her friends. 
to Saul.” 

The old lady was a trifle set back. 

“He did,” she said finally. ‘Well, well, 
for the first time I now understand why 
Saul threw his javelin at David when the 
lad sang for him.” 


ancient anthem,” 
“David sang that 


EXPERT MEDICAL ADVICE 

It was late at night and the doctor had 
been quite busy all day long, so he reached 
for his telephone in no cheerful mood. 

“Oh, doctor,” came a voice, “what should 
be done for a man who has had his nose 
broken in two places?” 

“Tell him to keep out of those places!” 
roared the doctor, hanging up the telephone. 





LITTLE STORIES OF MARRIED LIFE 

Husband and wife were sitting by the 
open fire, and Hubby was reading the eve- 
ning newspaper. 

“Henry,” interrupted his wife, “it’s really 
time our daughter was getting married.” 

“Oh, pshaw,” responded Henry, “there is 
no hurry. Let her wait until the right man 
comes along.” 

“Why, Henry,” exclaimed his wife, “how 
you do talk. I didn’t.” 





Miss Bizzy—“I am glad to hear that you 
are to marry, O’Brien, and I hope that you 
and Bridget do not have many differences of 
opinion,” 

O’Brien—“Faith, Miss, we have a good 
many; but I don’t let her know about them.” 





Editor of Volts: 


Sir: They stuff turkeys with chestnuts 
when they’re dead. I trust that you get me? 
VERITAS. 
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THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, 





Teachers and Friends 





By Courtesy of Miss Reinhardt’s Home School. 


Conducted by Ext1zABETH ALDEN Byrp 
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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


D EAR FRIENDS: 


I want to tell you a tale, and point a moral thereto if you will forgive me for 
a proceeding so extremely old-fashioned. 


The first call for luncheon had sounded, but just then the plot of my story 
sped almost as swiftly as the train, and the dining car was a thing remote from 
thought. Suddenly an exuberant “swo-o-sh!” followed by the sharp click of a 
cup against a saucer, forced upon my unwilling consciousness the fact that the 
couple two seats behind me were lunching “at home,” as it were. I don’t like 
audible consumption of food. With a shrug and a mental comment of “Such man- 
ners!” I buried myself in my book again. But not for long. Interest in even the 
most fascinating tale will wane when its sentences are punctuated by the smacks, 
gulps and swigs of humans complacently feeding themselves “out loud.” In self- 
defense I laid aside my book and wandered back to the diner, inspecting my too- 
vocal neighbors with more or less unamiable interest as I did so. A glance sufficed. 
Their flying fingers revealed at once that they were deaf. ‘Now why,” I thought. 
“should people already struggling with a big problem be handicapped by disgusting 
table habits?” And the answer seemed fairly obvious: “Because they came up 
through schools and homes where nobody trained them to well-bred eating.” 


There, O parent, and teachers, and heads of schools, and supervisors, is a place 
where many of us sadly fail. I know several people who stoutly maintain that food 
has more flavor when eaten with the mouth open—and I confess I cannot whollv 
disagree with them; but I notice that they never eat it that way—nor do I! But 
did you ever see a tiny child who, from the first;:chewed his food with his lips 
closed? If you did you saw an exception to the common run of children. Indeed, 
this matter of so adjusting our lives that we shall be agreeable to the senses of our 
fellows seems to be one of the burdens of*modern civilization. It is not hard to 
believe that were we dropped into King Arthur’s ‘court, the sights, sounds and odors 
would fill our souls with such aversion that knightly deeds. would sink unnoticed 
into the background. 


According to Herbert Spencer, each individual passes through the stages of the 
development of the race; so these later refinements must constitute a final and 
incomplete step—one that must be grained into each member of society as he comes 
along. I heard a mother say, once, that it took her ten years to teach her perfectly 
normal little daughter to brush her teeth. That is, from the time when the child 
began to wield a baby tooth brush under careful supervision when she was about 
two years old, to the time when her mother could safely stop asking her three times 
a day, “Did you brush your teeth?” was TEN WHOLE YEARS. Isn’t it appall- 
ing? And I suppose almost every refinement on which we pride ourselves is worked 
into us in similar fashion. 


Now, who is doing this for our deaf children? Who is spending long years in 
seeing that they eat and drink noiselessly, that they don’t blow their soup or their 
noses at the table, nor eat with open mouths, nor take large bites, nor clank their 
dishes, nor cough toward people, nor shuffle their feet, nor ask impertinent ques- 
tions, nor read over people’s shoulders, nor—innumerable other things? Not weary 
supervisors having more children than they can possibly give personal attention to 
in strictly limited time; not teachers having little or no contact with the children 
except in the schoolroom ; not principals delegating all detail to others ; not parents 
thinking that the fact of deafness accounts for bad tempers, bad manners, bad Eng- 
lish and all other ills. Some blessed places there are where these things are looked 
after—but not too many. 
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Yet, the finest mind, the best education, the most perfect speech and lip reading, 
the loveliest face, the sweetest disposition, the greatest skill and integrity—all of 
these can lose fully half their social charm, and sometimes their economic value, 


when coupled with bad manners. 


Another subject must be added to many a curriculum if we are not to admit 
that, by our neglect, we are inflicting upon our children a wholly unnecessary 
limitation in their future struggle for a competence, for respect and for compan- 


ionship. 


John Locke wrote, “Good qualities are the substantial riches of the mind, but 
‘tis good breeding sets them off; and he that will be acceptable, must give beauty 


as well as strength, to his actions.” 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


Mary McCowen 


i International Conference on the 
Education of the Deaf met in 
London July 20 to 24 in the 
rooms of the London Day Training 
College at Southampton Row W. C. 2. 
The formal programs of the morning 
were held in the large audience room, 
which was filled to overflowing at every 
session. 

Scholarly papers were presented from 
nine to eleven, followed each day by 
demonstrations.,of regular school work 
in different class. rooms. These were 
given. by the London teachers with 
groups of their own pupils, deaf chil- 
dren of varying ages and types. 

The afternoon programs were more 
or less irregular, and included trips to 
the residential schools with some free 
time for sightseeing. 

The addresses were printed in English 
and distributed to the audience each 
day in pamphlet form. Twenty differ- 
ent countries were represented at the 
Conference, but rarely was any language 
other than English heard from the plat- 


form. Two upper floors of the build- 
ing were used for exhibits participated 
in by many schools from different coun- 
tries. These attracted much attention 
from both members and visitors at the 
Conferenee. Some of the hand-work 
shown was of the most practical nature, 
and finished in a workmanlike way 
that augured well for the ability of the 
pupils thus trained to make a living, 

One very effective exhibit was from 
our own Clarke School and consisted of 
photographs of graduates of the school, 
each mounted on a white card with room 
enough below the picture for the name 
and a brief story of the life work of 
the person. These cards were mounted 
on a sheet of dark material and hung 
on the wall back of one of the exhibit 
tables where the pictures showed to ad- 
vantage and the stories could be easily 
read. 

Most of the papers read before the 
Conference gave interesting data as to 
the work accomplished in some certain 
school, while others presented more gen- 
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eral information. Mr. Hansen, of Den- 
mark, treated of the Classification of 
Deaf Children; Monsieur Thollon, of 
Paris, proposed an International Organi- 
zation to Promote the Teaching of Lan- 
guage to the Deaf; and Mynheer Sluizer, 
of Amsterdam, a World Union for 
Teachers of the Deaf. The analysis and 
discussion of Rythmic Speech for the 
Deaf by Dr. Michels, of Hungary, and 
the Acoustic Elements of Speech by 
Mr. Aurell, of Sweden, were of unusual 
interest and value. Mr. Bergquist, also 
of Sweden, had published a detailed ac- 
count of what is being done for the 
deaf in the schools of Sweden, and 
The National (British) Bureau for Pro- 
moting the General Welfare of the Deaf 
(recently reorganized as the National 
Institute for the Deaf) had put out a 
good-sized handbook on the Education 
of the Deaf in Great Britain. 

Dr. Hall, of Washington, Mr. Pope, 
of New Jersey, and Dr. Goldstein, of 
St. Louis, had been asked to represent 
our country on the program. Dr. Hall’s 
paper was on the Higher Education of 
the Deaf in America and gave a fine 
description of what is being done for 
pupils from the residential Combined 
System Schools of the country, who go 
to Washington for their higher education. 
Mr. Pope’s subject was Industrial Edu- 
cation of the Deaf (in America) and 
was an excellent account of what is being 
done in the New Jersey school and in 
our other residential schools for the deaf, 
both Combined System and Oral. Dr. 
Goldstein was scheduled for a demonstra- 
tion with the audiometer, but prefaced 
it with an eloquent tribute to oral work 
and a vigorous appeal for more and bet- 
ter speech teaching for the deaf. In 
his demonstration he used both children 
and adults and created such interest that 
many from the audience followed the 
audiometer when it was removed to an 
upper school room. 

All meetings were presided over by 
Lords or Ladies as officials of the Lon- 
don County Council, or City Officials, 





as were all social functions tendered the 
Conference. Among the latter were for- 
mal receptions, and on the evening of 
the last day an elaborate dinner-dance. 

The schools of America were well 
represented in the audience. In addi- 
tion to those delegates already men- 
tioned were Miss Leonard, of North- 
ampton; Miss Reinhardt, of Kensing- 
ton, Md.; Mrs. Hurd, of Providence; 
Mrs. Nitchie, of New York; Miss 
Bruhn, of Boston; Mr. Pittinger, of 
Indiana, and his party; Mrs. Eggers, 
of Chicago, and her daughter; Misses 
Connery and McGinnis, of St. Louis, 
and many others, about forty in all. 

In the foreword of the printed pro- 
gram appeared the following significant 
statement by Mr. F. G. Barnes, Principal 
of the London County Council Residen- 
tial School for the Deaf, and General 
Secretary of the Conference: 


The almost universal acceptance of oral 
methods now renders it possible to advance 
the instruction of deaf children through- 
out the world on certain well-defined lines, 


With the intention of helping - forward 
such a movement, the National College 
has promoted this Conference to afford 


opportunity for the comparison of methods 
and results in various countries, to pro- 
vide practical demonstrations of teaching 
and means for the interchange of opinions, 
and a comprehensive exhibition of school 
work (truly international in character) to 
evince to the world how the schools for 
the deaf are preparing the deaf boy and 
girl for the battle of life. 

Speech for the deaf seems to be so 
well established in London that the terms 
Deaf-Mute and Deaf-and-Dumb, once 
so universally used in describing the 
deaf, were evidently taboo from the 
formal program. Notices on the bulle- 
tin boards and all printed programs and 
circulars of information distributed by 
our English hosts adhered strictly to the 
form “The Deaf” and with few ex- 
ceptions the titles of all papers read be- 
fore the Conference used the same form. 
But on Thursday afternoon in the final 
general meeting formalities seemed t0 
relax. Some one in voicing an earnest 


appeal for the betterment of the deaf 
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let slip the old form, prefacing it with 
the word “poor” and “The Poor Deaf 
and Dumb” it remained. The incongru- 
ity of the phrase, in this day of inde- 
pendent, self-confident deaf men and 
women, of itself shows a tremendous 
advance in a comparatively short time. 


A few excerpts from papers presented 
to the Conference will help to make more 
clear what seems at present to be the 
European point of view regarding the 
deaf. 

The age of admission in most Euro- 
pean schools for the deaf is several 
years younger than in our country, but 
on the other hand the children are ex- 
pected to be ready to begin earning a 
living when 16 or 17 years of age, much 
time during the last two or three years 
being given to industrial training. 

On this point B. P. Jones, of Lon- 
don, says: “Children are admitted from 
3 or 4 years of age and remain in the 
day schools until 13 years of age.” They 
are then transferred to one of the resi- 
dential schools, and of the work there 
Mr. Jones says, “During the three years 
spent at these schools, they are about 
half their time in the trade shops,” and 
further, “a girl who learns to handle the 
thimble and the needle in the trade style, 
at 13 or 14 years of age, will be at a 
better advantage than the girl who starts 
at 16.” 

R. G. Woltjer, of Holland, says, 
“Children below the age of 514 years 
are not admitted into school as a rule, 
but they remain in school till they are 
16 or 17% years old. A clever pupil who 
finds a good home ready to receive him 
may safely leave school at the age of 
16, but dull pupils and those whose 
happiest years in all their lifetime will 
probably be their school years, are kept 
one or two years longer; we are very 
loth to let such pupils go.” 


Learning a trade is evidently not ob- 
ligatory in Holland. On this point Myn- 
heer Woltjer says, “Nearly all our pu- 
pils learn a trade—technical instruction 
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is given at two of the schools and the 
masters belong to the staff of the school. 
Rotterdam sends the boys who are older 
than fourteen years and wish to learn 
a trade to masters in the town; these mas- 
ters stand under the control of the 
school.”” They seem to employ women 
teachers in Holland only in giving in- 
struction to the girls in needlework. 

Mr. William Nelson, of Manchester, 
England, says in regard to the indus- 
trial problem, “We have regarded the 
elementary departments of the school as 
places of preparation of the raw ma- 
terial for industry.” He further says, 
“During the three years trade student- 
ship, visits are paid to typical busi- 
ness firms where all the processes of 
particular trades are to be seen in stages. 
The importance of fitting in with some 
particular stage of work is explained, 
and the interest of the students aroused 
in a way that would be quite impossible 
in any trade training school of itself. 
This method of bringing clearly to the 
minds of students what will be expected 
of them when they become wage earners 
is invaluable.” 

Dr. Eichholz, Chief Medical Inspec- 
tor of the London Board of Education, 
says, “Secondly, we must search out 
our deaf children more vigorously than 
ever, and bring them to school at the 
earliest possible age—fortified if need 
be by the provision which allows a deaf 
child to go to school at the early age of 
two if suitable provision can be made 
for him. We must bring all who are 
responsible, whether parents, doctors or 
local authorities, to realize that early edu- 
cation means a better citizen.” 

Professor Ferreri, of Milan, Italy, 
says, “The first duty of the educators of 
the deaf is now to uphold, before the 
governments of their respective coun- 
tries, the rights of’ deaf and dumb‘ chil- 
dren to have elementary education. For 
this purpose they should take into con- 
sideration the 1st and 4th Clauses (the 
latter being the corollary of the former) 
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of the Declaration of Geneva, which run 
as follows: 

1. The Child should be given the means 
needed -for its normal development, both 
materially and_ spiritually. 

b. The Child should be put in a position 
to earn a livelihood, and should be pro- 
tected against every form of exploitation. 

Mr. Anders Hansen, of Denmark, in 
his paper on The Classification of Deaf 
Children, gave interesting details of the 
work in five countries, viz: Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and Germany. 

Co-education is practiced in all these 
countries, as is also the eight year com- 
pulsory period of education. The age 
of admission was given only in connec- 
tion with Denmark, where it is 7 or 8 
years. However, the early years are 
well provided for in a private Kinder- 
garten for deaf infants (given state aid 
when needed), which was opened in 
Fredericia in 1912 and now has 40 pu- 
pils. In connection with the same 
school at Fredericia, a free lip-reading 
course for deafened adults has been in 
operation eight months in the year since 
1915. 

In Norway pioneer work was done 30 
years ago in teaching a deaf-blind girl, 
Ragnhild Kaata, to speak and to un- 
derstand the speech of others by the 
sense of feeling. This is said to be the 
first case on record of a deaf-blind pu- 
pil who learned to speak. When Helen 
Keller heard of it she, too, learned to 
speak, and since then many other deaf- 
blind pupils have been orally taught. 

In southern Norway there is a pri- 
vate agricultural and trade school for 
deaf youths. 

Sweden has also done much for the 
deaf-blind. In its schools for the deaf 
a scheme is under way to lengthen the 
compulsory period from eight to ten 
years, the two additional years to be 
spent in trade schools. 

Finland has a state school with a 
four-year course, for adults of both 
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sexes who have not attended a school 
for the deaf during childhood. 


Of Germany, Mr. Hansen says, “The 
Prussian training school for teachers 
of the deaf probably ranks highest in 
thoroughness.” It is at Berlin and gives 
a two years’ course, admitting students 
from other states. Besides this special 
training for teachers of the deaf, Prus- 
sia has a second examination to be 
passed before a person can be appointed 
as a headmaster. 


In each country of this group spe- 
cial work is provided, at least in the 
larger cities, for deaf children who have 
some hearing. 


Miss Mary Hare, of London, the only 
woman on the entire program, discussed 
the technical problems of speech teach- 
ing, and asked the following questions: 
“At what age should we press for the 
admission of children into schools for 
the deaf? And what hours should they 
attend at day schools?” but left both un- 
answered, except that in giving her plan 
for developing sounds, she said, “For 
this reason I like individual instruction 
for the babies’ first speech lessons!” 


The industrial stress in England evi- 
dently controls the situation there for the 
deaf as a class, but of them Mr. Story 
says, “The welfare of the deaf child is 
the noblest part of that noblest work 
for humanity—education—and it knows 
no barriers of creed, boundary or color.” 


A very great deal more might be said 
of the Conference, which was replete 
with interest from first to last, but space 
in the Votta Review is not unlimited. 
Some mention should be made, however, 
of the social side of the gathering. Fre- 
quently the most helpful part of a meet- 
ing is the opportunity for the informal, 
personal interchange of ideas, and this 
is especially true of an international con- 
vention. The rides, teas, luncheons, din- 
ners and receptions arranged by our 
British hosts were admirable not only 
because of the entertainment they fur- 
nished, .but because they offered such 
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delightful opportunities for becoming ac- 
quainted with those of widely differing 
viewpoints. “Getting together” must 
necessarily result in good not only for a 


special object, but for humanity. And, 
as one delegate expressed it, “This con- 
ference will benefit the League of Na- 
tions.” 





THE PROJECT METHOD OF TEACHING THE 
SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS 


LILIAN L. CHURCH 


HOW A FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
WORKS 
HE pupils are grouped in front of 
a long table, the teacher standing 
behind the table with a blackboard 
conveniently placed so she can write 
upon it from time to time. 

The following articles are arranged 

upon the table: 

Two bricks supporting a pfece of 
sheet iron or zinc upon which to 
build a fire. 

A wide-mouthed bottle. 

A rubber stopper to fit the bottle, con- 
taining one hole. 

A rubber stopper, same size, with two 
holes. 

A glass tube bent at right angles. 

A thistle tube. 

A piece of rubber tubing about 18 
inches long and large enough to fit 
over the glass tube. 

Three one-quart milk bottles. 

A dishpan. 

Splinters of wood and matches. 

CHEMICALS 
package of common baking soda. 
small bottle of strong vinegar. 
small bottle of hydrochloric acid. 
small bottle of concentrated sulphu- 
ric acid. 

A package of marble chips. 

If convenient, a chemical fire extin- 
guisher. 

The teacher holds up the package of 

baking soda. 

Did you ever see a package like this 

before ? 


> PPP 


Does mother use it in the kitchen? 

Do you know what she uses it for? 

Henry, take a teaspoonful of this soda 
and put it in this glass. 

How much water is there in the glass? 

How much soda did Henry put in 
half a glass of water. 

How does the water look as [| stir it? 

Mary, you may keep on stirring the 
soda and water and tell me what hap- 
pens. 

Now, does the water look clear? 

Can you see any soda in the water? 

Writes on the board: 

The soda ts dissolved in the water. 
It is called a saturated solution. We 
do not see the soda in the water. 


Henry, pour some of this liquid (vine- 
gar) slowly in the glass of soda water. 

What happens ? 

What are forming? 

Cover the glass for a moment with 
this cardboard. 

Mary, light this candle that is on the 
wire. 

Henry, take off the cover and drop the 
lighted candle into the glass, but do not 
touch the water. 

What happens? 

Does the light go out? 

Do you think those are bubbles of gas 
which put out the fire? 


Writes on board: . 
We made a gas which puts out the 
lighted candle. 
The gas is carbon dioxide. 
Now, let us see if we can collect some 
of this gas. 
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This package has something white in 
it. Can anyone read the label on the 
outside? (‘Marble Chips.’’) 

Mary, take the bottle. Has it a large 
top? 

Pour some of the marble chips into 
the bottle. 

Stop! Do the marble chips just cover 
the bottom of the bottle? 

How many holes has this rubber stop- 
per? 

Does it fit the top of the bottle? 

Here are two glass tubes. Do they 
look alike ? 

Is this one bent? 

Has this one a cup at the top? 

Is it straight? 

Writes on the board: 

The straight glass tube is called a 
thistle tube. 

We have a thistle tube and a bent 
tube. 

Henry, put the thistle tube in one of 
the holes in the rubber stopper. You 
must push it through so it will reach 
almost to the bottom of the bottle. 

Now push the bent glass tube through 
the other hole until you can just see the 
end below the stopper. 

Now cover the marble chips with 
water. 

Put in the stopper. 

Does the thistle tube go down into 
the water that covers the marble chips? 

Press the rubber tubing over the end 
of the bent tube. 

We are ready to make some gas. 

Shall we collect the gas in this jar? 

Have you seen a jar like this at home? 

Does the milkman leave milk in a jar 
like this every morning? 

Has it a large top? Sometimes we 
call the top of the bottle the mouth of 
the bottle. 

Mary, fill the jar with water. 

Put a little water in the dishpan. 

Take hold of the end of the rubber 
tubing. 

The teacher covers the jar filled with 
water and quickly inverts the bottle into 
the pan of water. 
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Is the bottle upside down? 

Does the water run out of the bottle? 

The teacher takes the bottle of hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Has this liquid any color? 

Does it look like vinegar ? 

I must use it very carefully, for it is 
not the same. 

How am I| pouring the liquid? 

Where am I pouring the liquid? Is 
it passing through the thistle tube? 

What is happening in the jar? 

Mary, do you feel anything in the 
rubber tubing ? 

Henry, tip the jar a little, so Mary 
can push the end of the rubber tubing 
under the jar. 

Does the water run out of the jar? 

Now, what is going into the jar? 

What is happening to the water now? 

Where is the water going? 

What are the bubbles? 

Where are the bubbles of gas going? 

Has the gas any color? 

Has the water all gone out of the jar? 

What do you think the jar is filled 
with? 

I will slip this cardboard under the 
jar and turn it right side up. 

Do you want to fill another milk bot- 
tle with gas? 

Shall we fill three milk bottles with 
gas? 

(Repeats the operation, so as to store 
plenty of gas.) 

Writes on the board: 

We made carbon dioxide by pouring 
hydrochloric acid over marble chips 
that were covered with water. 


Now, Mary, drop the lighted candle 
into one of the jars. 

What happens? 

(Taking an empty milk bottle.) Did we 
collect any gas in this bottle? What am 
I doing? Does the candle burn in the 
empty jar? Why? Do you see me 
pouring anything into the empty bottle? 

Drop the lighted candle into the jar 
now. 

Does the candle go out? Is there any 
gas in the jar to put out the fire? 
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Will this gas pour? 

Did the gas go down into the jar? 

Is the gas heavy if it sinks to the 
bottom of the jar? 


Writes on board: 
The gas is heavy and spreads over 
the bottom of the jar. 


Shall we see if we can make a fire ex- 
tinguisher ? 

Mary, mix a teaspoonful of soda in 
half a pint of water. 

Pour it into this quart bottle. 

How many holes has this rubber stop- 
per? 

What am I doing with the bent glass 
tube? 

How far is it going into the stopper? 

Can you just see the end below the 
stopper ? 

Henry, fasten this very small vial to 
this piece of heavy wire. 

What is he fastening around the vial? 

Is he making it very firm with the 
fine wire? 

Does the piece of heavy wire hold the 
vial ? 

Now, what am I doing? Does the 
end of the wire go into the rubber stop- 
per? Does the rubber stopper hold the 
vial? 

Is the vial empty? 

What am I doing to the teaspoon? 

Is it wet? 

Is this a bottle of vinegar? Hydro- 
chloric acid? Is it another liquid? 

Am I pouring it very carefully into 
the wet spoon? 

Do I pour it very carefully from the 
spoon to the vial? 

How much of the liquid have I in the 
vial ? 

When I press the rubber stopper into 
the jar that contains the soda solution 
where does the vial extend? 

Does it just rest on top of the soda 
and water? 

Are your hands very strong, Henry? 

Press the stopper into the jar so it 
cannot come out easily. 

Now put the rubber tubing on the 
end of the bent glass tube. 


Mary, will you make a small fire on 
the piece of zinc? 

Now what am I doing? 
upside down? 

What happens to the liquid in the 
vial? 

What does it mix with? 

What forms in the jar? 

Where does it go? 

What happens to the fire? 

Does the gas spread over the fire? 

Does it spread like a blanket over the 
fire? 

What does it keep away from the firer 

If the gas keeps the air away from 
the fire, will the fire burn? 

Writes on the board: 

We smothered the fire with carbon 
dioxide. 


Is the jar 


Do you think all fire extinguishers are 
made in this way? 

If we have no water or no fire extin- 
guisher, can we put out a fire by smoth- 
ering it? 

CONCLUSION 

Carbon dioxide covers a fire and pre- 
vents the oxygen in the air from reach- 
ing the flame. 

We smother a flame with anything 
which will prevent the air from passing 
through quickly. 

A woolen blanket will smother a flame. 

Sand or earth will smother a flame. 

It we beat a flame with heavy sticks 
or stamp on it the air is being cut off 
from the flame. 

When a match or cigarette -is thrown 
on the ground, if we press the foot on 
the burning end the air is cut off from 
it and the fire is smothered. 

Camp fires should always be covered 
with sand or cold ashes or earth to keep 
the air away until the fire is smothered. 





SARAH FULLER HOME CLOSED 


The Board of Directors of the Sarah 
Fuller Home, feeling that the work for which 
the institution was originally intended is now 
being done by other Massachusetts schools 
for the deaf, have decided not to reopen the 
home this session, but to turn into other 
channels for the deaf the funds hitherto used 
in this way. Their plans are not yet ready 
for publication. 
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THE DEAF CHILD’S THOUGHT 


ELIZABETH TULLEY 


A LITTLE boy with eyes of clearest light, 
To all the sounds of earth had deafened grown; 
And yet, sometimes he seemed to hear aright 
Sounds that to hearing ears ‘were all unknown. 


He oft had sat within cathedral dim, 

As master hands swept o’er the organ keys, 
Felt the vibrations, as a mighty hymn 

Rose prayer-imbued to heaven, upon the breeze. 


One morning fair he paused in happy play, 

To watch some birds, full throated, carolling, 
Then to his teacher came in eager way— 

“Does God play the organ for the birds to sing?” 














MY LIFE AS IT IS* 


M. J. CARTER 


RIENDS ano FeELtow MEmBeErs OF 
oUR BELOVED SoutH CAROLINA As- 
SOCIATION OF THE DEAF: 

When asked to prepare some kind of 
paper to be read in your presence to- 
day I was completely at sea as to which 
course to take. After much deliberation, 
and at the suggestion and advice of 
Prof. Walker and our President, I final- 
ly consented to give you just a sketch 
of my life as it is. Nevertheless, after 
my decision, I find that it is with a kind 


of fear that I commence the task of 
writing my autobiography. Though 


my life is considered a success by some, 
I do not deem it so. But if in the tell- 
ing I mention anything of the slightest 
help to you, [ am well paid for my ef- 
forts. 

I have, as it were, a_ superstitious 
hesitation in lifting the veil which clings 
to my childhood like a golden mist. 
When I try to classify my earliest im- 
pressions, I find that fact and fancy 
look alike across the years that link the 
past with the present. As some of you 
know, at the age of six I became a vic- 
tim of spinal meningitis, which illness 
completely destroyed all sense of hearing. 

To South Carolina’s School for the 
Deaf and Blind I attribute what success 
I have attained as a mother, a citizen 
and a business woman. To my alma 
mater may all praise be given. When 
scarcely eight years old, I was sent to 
Cedar Spring in an effort to secure the 
education which would fit me for my 
place in life. It was there that I 
learned, among numerous other things, 
the then new and wonderful method of 
conversing with the deaf through lip- 
reading. On this subject volumes have 
been written; so there remains very lit- 
tle for me to say. I wish, however, to 





_*A paper delivered before the South Caro- 
ina Association of the Deaf, Columbia, S. 
C., July ‘30, 31, August 1, 1924. Reprinted 
from The Palmetto Leaf, Cedar Spring, S. C. 
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emphasize the importance of cultivating 
this art. The advantages it has over the 
sign language are indeed far reaching. 
A privilege which could not otherwise be 
enjoyed is that of intelligently eonvers- 
ing with hearing people, for it is a rare 
treat to find a person blessed with all 
five senses who can understand our sign 
language. Since lip-reading enables us 
to take active part in the various walks 
of life, we find that having mastered this 
art we are no longer shut out from the 
rest of the world as deaf mutes. 

Thanks to Dr. N. F. Walker, and to 
the rigid training that I received under 
his supervision, I can read lips to a fair 
degree, perform my many duties, and 
render honest service to those about me, 
which combination of accomplishments 
enables me to successfully conduct a hos- 
telry business—a business in which some 
few hearing people have failed. My 
husband being snatched from me when 
our children were all small, it is through 
this business that I have managed thus 
far to feed, clothe and educate my little 
family of five. My third daughter will 
be a junior at Winthrop next year, and 
God helping me, I intend giving my son 
and youngest daughter the same chances 
of a college education that the three eld- 
er girls have had. 

I have always cherished a_ laudable 
desire to make good in the battles of 
life, thereby giving the much deserved 
credit to the excellent training which | 
received in our State school. To be 
successful in business there must be due 
cultivation of love for work well done, 
for toil is the law from whence comes 
a contented mind. Realizing, as I do, 
the handicap under which I am working, 
I have striven to make the best of those 
qualities which God in his wise provi- 
dence has bestowed upon me. 

In conclusion, let me beg of you, my 
friends—do not give up the ship. When 
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deprived of one of these senses, press 
another into double duty. “God moves 
in a mysterious ‘way, His wonders to 
perform,” and perhaps He, in all His 
wisdom, has deprived me of my hearing 
that I may develop the more latent pow- 
ers within me. With the ten years of 
splendid training which I received from 
our State school as a firm foundation on 
which to build, it has been through dog- 
ged perseverance and untiring effort that 
I have attained even the first rung of 
the ladder which reaches onward and 
upward toward success. 





COURAGE 

We are indebted to Miss Coralie N. 
Kenfield for the following sketch: 

Last month there graduated from the 
Pennsylvania State School for the Deaf, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, a young deaf- 
blind girl. Her graduating essay she 
sent to me, for I know her. It was a 
comprehensive history of the education 
of the deaf-blind and would be of in- 
terest to anyone. However, one part of 
the essay, giving a short personal his- 
tory of her own experience, has so im- 
pressed me that I am sending it to you, 
that, through you, others who are han- 
dicapped may find help and inspiration 
from the words of this deaf-blind girl. 
The letter follows: 

It may give you a good idea of how the 
deaf-blind are educated if I briefly sketch my 
own experience. I became deaf at the age of 
four and blind at fourteen. When blindness 
first came to me I did not know what to do 
with myself, but I wished to continue my 
education, and as I had been at Mt. Airy as 
a deaf pupil, I returned here the same year 
that I lost my sight. 

With a special teacher, I set to work at 
once. First she taught me to recognize the 
letters of the manual alphabet as they were 
spelled into the palm of my hand. When I 
had succeeded in doing this, I could under- 
stand what was spelled to me, but still I 
could not read. Therefore the next step was 
to teach me Braille, which is a system of 
embossed writing, formed by the use of all 
the possible combinations of six dots, ar- 
ranged in a group or cell. This was taught 


me by means of a peg board full of holes, 
six holes to a cell, and I learned to form the 
letters of the alphabet with pegs thrust into 
these holes. 

This practice helped to develop my sense 
of touch. 


When I could distinguish the let- 
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ters as they appeared on the board, I was 
ready to try Braille writing. This was rather 
difficult at first, as the dots are very small, 
but at last, by patient perseverance, I mas- 
tered it. At first I could only read short sen- 
tences, written in full, but later on I also 
learned the contractions and was able to read 
any’ book in Braille. 

Then I was taught to operate a typewriter 
by touch, and after that my education was 
taken up just where I had left off when I 
became blind. I studied history, geography, 
botany, physivlogy and other subjects. At 
first it was rather hard for me to get used 
to this new method of instruction, but I de- 
termined to sink or swim—I SWAM. 

Grace May PEart. 





MR. GRUVER AT MT. AIRY 

Mr. Elbert A. Gruver has been elected 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf, to succeed the late Dr. A. L. 
E. Crouter. The Germantown Independent 
Gazette says of the appointment: “The new 
superintendent is a native of Pennsylvania, the 
son of a Lutheran clergyman and a graduate 
of Gettysburg College. After his graduation 
from the college about 30 years ago, he be- 
came a teacher at the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion, Mt. Airy, under Dr. Crouter. Later he 
was superintendent of two New York schools 
for the deaf. He has been superintendent of 
the Iowa School for the Deaf for twelve 
years, and has attained marked success in his 
work.” 

Educators of the deaf are practically unani- 
mous in stating that no wiser selection could 
have been made by the Board of Directors 
of the Mt. Airy School. The Votta Review 
joins heartily in the chorus of good wishes 
to the new superintendent for a_ successful 
administration. 





MISS BENNETT’S SUCCESSOR 

Miss Irene T. Short, who has been con- 
nected with the Oral Day School for the 
Deaf in Los Angeles, has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Mary E. Bennett, whose death 
was announced in the September Votta ReE- 
VIEW. 

Miss Short will also have charge of the 
classes for the hard of hearing, which were 
organized by her last year. 





DEATH OF MRS. MONRO 

Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, a member of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and a teacher 
of wide reputation and experience, died at her 
home in Massachusetts on Sunday, September 
6th, after a long illness. Mrs. Monro was 
deeply interested in all work for the benefit 
of the deaf, both children and adults, and did 
notable work in the special field of voice 
development. She was a niece of Miss Sarah 
Fuller, a pioneer oral teacher to whose work 
at the Horace Mann School, Boston, the 
education of the deaf owes much. 
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